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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


s the United States Senate has ratified the 
Panama Canal treaty, everything on the 
isthmus has become unusually interesting to 
Americans. The cover-page illustrations will 
give some idea of the nature of the country 
through which parts of the canal must pass. 
The lower illustration shows also one of the 
monster dredgers used by the De Lesseps com- 
pany in excavating swamp-lands. It has been 
supposed that quantities of such machinery were 
left to rust and ruin when De Lesseps and 
his associates ceased operations, but a French 
traveller, Mons. Raymond Bel, who visited the 
isthmus less than a year ago, asserts that most 
of it was stored and protected. Whether Ameri- 
can engineers will find it worth using is another 
question. More effective machinery has been 
invented since this was bought, fifteen or twenty 
years ago. 

The average reader does not realize, perhaps, 
that there have been three French canal com- 
panies, and that it is the third with which the 
United States has had to deal. The first was 
formed in 1876. Lieutenant Wyse of the French 
navy made surveys, and obtained concessions 
from the government of Colombia. These conces- 
sions were purchased in 1879 by a new company, 
organized under the presidency of Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, who had become famous in the 
construction of the Suez Canal. During the six 
years between 1883 and 1889, this company | 
expended about sixty million dollars. Much of | 
the money was squandered or stolen, and the 
company went into bankruptcy. 

The third in the series of companies, and the 
one to which the United States is to pay forty 
million dollars, was formed in 1894. Its policy 
has been to concentrate work at the Culebra 
cutting, the deepest one on the canal, and at 
times as many as twenty-five hundred men have 
been employed. Moreover, the “fold company” 
excavated tweive or thirteen miles inland from 
the Bay of Colon, on the Atlantie side of the 
isthmus. So, since the total length of the canal | 
will be only about forty-seven miles, it would be 
near the truth to say that one-third of the labor | 
involved in the enterprise has already been done. | 

he old proverb names death and taxes as the 

two certainties—the only two which confront 
every man. Sometimes the tax-collector can be | 
dodged, but frequently people put themselves to | 
greater trouble to escape him than would be | 
involved in paying his bill. In Manchester, 
New Hampshire, the other day, a young man, 
who objected to paying his poll-tax, jumped out 
of a second-story window to evade the deputy 
who was after it. The jumper came down hard 
on the sidewalk and dislocated his knee, and 
the city physician got him first, but the collector 
was on hand when the doctor finished. And 
the poll-tax was only two dollars and twenty-five 
cents, after all. 











= Johnsbury, Vermont, with sixty-two hun- 
dred people and twelve places of worship, 
has always plumed herself on being a religious 
community, but Lyndon, in the same state, is far 
ahead. Indeed, a local writer asserts this to be 
“the banner church town in the United States.” 
When the Baptists build their new chureh at 
Lyndonville, the tawn, with an estimated popu- 
lation of three thousand, will have ten churches, 
one to every three hundred persons. If Boston | 
maintained the same average, she would have 
eighteen hundred and seventy churches, instead 
of only about three hundred. Yet Boston is not 
an unrighteous city, as cities go. After all, is 


being “the banner church town” a matter for 
boasting? One strong church is better than | 


five weak ones. Every new church emphasizes | 
differences, often so trivial that not one member | 


in ten could explain them. | 
oe | 
he tendency of modern farmers to get rid of | 
their neat cattle in favor of horses is illus- | 
trated by the condition the Lewiston Journal | 
finds between Canaan villageand Pishons Ferry, | 
Maine, where on the seven-mile stretch of road 
there are forty-eight horses, and only one yoke of 
oxen. Upin East Jefferson, however, according 
to another exchange, the farmers take pride in | 
their stock—not because they are unprogressive | 
men, either. Those who live on the “mountain 
road,”” which isa mile and a quarter long, hold 
every winter a local exhibition of full-blooded 
stock of their own breeding. This year the 
occasion brought out twenty-four yoke of Dur- | 
hams, Holsteins and Herefords, all under three 
years old, and worth fully two thousand dollars. 
It would probably not be easy to match this 
showing in an equal extent of territory. Perhaps 
there are many places where it would not be 
desire able to do so, for the question of “horses or 
oxen” is one to be decided by local conditions. 
Yet the East Jefferson men are fully in line 
with an authority who has recently declared 
that if farmers kept more neat cattle they would 
not be obliged to buy so much superphosphate. 
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“GAerestnos@@ THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
hag For the Old 
|) Man Who Owns as well as the Young 


his home or has peony 0 
improve ought to know about “DRAGON” 
Look for large ad.in April issue. PORTLAND 


We send full information Free. 


THE LAWRENCE CEMENT co., CEMENT. 
Sales Office, 1 Broadway, New York. 




















| Lace Curtains at 1/; Less 


than retail prices. Write for our Illus- 
trated Price-List. Orders amounting to over 
$5.00, accompanied by cash, delivered free 
to any point in New England. 


BOSTON CURTAIN CO., 


77 Summer St., Boston. 


8. B. JCSSELYN, 
Proprietor, 














Stammerers! 


Welch’s Grape Juice is a delicious, 
natural tonic that refreshes and invig- 
orates; no reaction follows. Use Welch’s 
on the table. 
ciate it. 
Ask your druggist or grocer for 
Welch's. 
mail, 10 cts. 

WELCH GRAPE JUICE CO., Westfield, N. Y. 


WELCH S 


GRAPE JUICE 

Those who drink it 
regularly have noneed 
of medicine and false stimulants. 


Young and old appre- 
It is pure and safe for all. 


Booklet free; 3-0z. bottle by 














You well know what a barrier in life the 
affliction is. It’s a barrier in the home; in 
business; in the social world; in fact, it’sa 
barrier everywhere. 

During our 30 years’ experience we have 
gladdened the lives of hundreds and hun- 
dreds of stammerers by curing them. 
Consultation FREE. Call or write for Prospectus. 

PROF. GRADY, Principal, 
Boston Stammerers’ Inst.,128 Tremont St., Boston. 




















This School Fits Its Studeats 
for the Career of 


Professional Nurse 


through s study course in the 
hem of Nursing by carefully pre 
and personal corre- 
arc Lrg a a full Catalogue mailed 
upon application to the school. 


Gastenyes thes of Rantags 
218 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 











Benjamin Franklin | > 


is known as a statesman and inventor. 


Vet 


his real greatness is shown in his quaint 
sayings, some of which have become such 
familiar household maxims that few 
people know they were original with 


Franklin. 


Such as :— 


“God helps them that help themselves ;” 
“Experience keeps a dear school ;”’ etc. 


While an editor Franklin wrote 


pee advertisements. 


Even e could not 


have said too much in praise of 


Chase&S 





whose very names have become household 


words 


‘‘@ word to the 
wise is enough.’”” 
—Franklin. 








“ORIGINAL PACKAGE” TEAS. 
BUFFALO CHopP (Formosa Oolong). 
HUNG KEE CHopP (Formosa Oolong). 
KOH-I-NOOR (Eng — ). 
ORLOFF (Formosa Oo: 

ORANGE PEKOE inte an Ceylon). 
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Coal is Money! 


Save money, time and trouble by using 


AW 





Or 


(oking-Ranges 


The Improved Dock-Ash Grate, perfected Fire- 


Box, and Single Damper 


( 
fect baking with less fuel 


atented) furnish per- 


than other ranges. 


It is easy to keep the fire overnight, and by a half-turn of the 
handle clear it in the morning as bright as if freshly kindled. 


The Cog-Wheels of this Improved Grate are out- 
side the fire-box, protected from heat and ashes. 


A CRAWFORD sent on Thirty Days’ Trial if there 
is no agent in your town. 
Send for Illustrated Circulars describing our various styles. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., 
31-35 Union reat, Boston. 














MY SITUATION 


pa! me HEYWOOD Bros. & WAKEFIELD Co. was ob- 

tained for me by Burdett College of Actual Business 
and Shorthand.—Cora J. JAQUITH, Reading. Write to 
Burdett College, 6% Washington St., Boston, for Journal. 








Hyomei Cures Catarrh. 


Druggist returns money if Hyomei fails. 





YERAY] 


SiOz Polish 











Insist u 4pon gettin ne 
“@8 the X-RAY Stove Polish. 
Is Guaranteed to go twies e as {xr 
as paste or liquid polishes. X-RA 
gives a ¢ me k, brilliant luster, =a 
does not fare < off. A 2-cent stamp will bring 
a Sample from L AMONT. CORLIssS & CO., 
Agents, 78 Hudson Street, New York Otay. 














fara the quickest way to prove its 
goodness. It is made amid clean 
surroundings, and there is no guess work 
as to its purity. Used by the best 
hotels and restaurants and indorsed by 
leading cooking authorities. 

Chalmers’ goes further and costs less 
than any other. The Standard for 
thirty years. At all Grocers. Try it! 

Valuable booklet, “‘ Gelatine 

Dainties,’’ sent free on request. 

JAMES CHALMERS’ SON, Williamsville, N.Y. 
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‘Send Your Old 
Carpet to Us 


That we may reweave it 
, into one large or several 
small rugs that will be neat 
and serviceable for years. 
As compared with the 

cost of a new carpetor 2 
“square,’’ this plan willef- 

. fect an enormous saving. 

: Write for 


Cirenular. 
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In Eight Chapters. 
Chapter I. 











Gordon and Judge 
immett’s son Frank, 
swung their legs from the 
dormer-window door of the 
Gordon hay-loft and gazed 
down the hill to the broad 
sweep of the Wantebec 
above the dam. It was 
almost seven o’clock in 
the evening, but the set- 
ting May-day sun, like 
some great, glowing cruci- 
ble on the edge of heaven, 
still poured its molten gold 
upon the water. Above 
Mill Bend, however, the 
river was shadowed and 
softened by the first long 
stretches of spruce and 
basswood and maple bush. 
Bert’s longing thoughts 
were the first to find utter- 
ance. ‘‘Only think,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘of putting 
one of father’s DO 
hives of ‘Italians’ 
in the stern of your 
new sixteen-footer, 
and going up and 
up and up that old 
stream !’” 
Frank worked his fingers 


T two boys, Bert 









THEY WERE BOTH.. 


DRAWN BY C D. WILLIAMS. 


COME CHARGING THROUGH THE GATE. 






» ASTONISHED TO SEE THE JUDGE 





over,”” had by no 
means the same hope- 
ful significance it has 
with most other fa- 
thers, for his temper, 
at all times touchy, was 
now made more irritable 
by the return of his dys- 
pepsia. And every morn- 
ing seemed to find it sev- 
eral degrees more splenetic. 

To hurry him would 
have been fatal; his re- 
fusal would have come 
with the snap of a bear- 
trap, and it would have 
been final. All . Frank 
could do was to wait day 
after day, until a more 
favorable time should 
eome. 

Meanwhile the doctor 
gave the pair what cheer 
he could, and he was a 
“*strong tower” of hope- 
fulness. Indeed, in his 
genial optimism he uncon- 
sciously stood sponsor for 
the judge’s ultimately 
*‘coming round all right,’’ 
and finally he took it alto- 
gether for granted. ‘‘You 
will have his consent as 
soon as you need it,’’ he 
said. And Frank, while 
he had good cause to know 
that that was a matter of 














ecstatically into Bert’s 
knee. ‘‘Oh, I guess we’d 
win that twenty-five dol- 
lars, and have about the 
biggest time that any one 
ever had up the Wantebec! 
And I do believe I can 
count on my father’s say- 
ing yes, if yours will.’’ 
‘*Well,’’ said Bert, 
‘‘we’ll know soon. For 
if we’re going to ask him 
before he starts out on his 
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rounds to-night, we’ll have 
to go in now.”’ 

They climbed down from the loft, not in 
commonplace fashion, by the ladder, but by 
swinging like chimpanzees along the branch of 
the big snow-apple tree. Then dropping into 
the Gordon bee-yard, they slipped through the 
garden and round to the office. 

The doctor was prompt to recognize it as an 
“‘official’’ call. 

“‘Well, gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘what can I do 
for you ?”” 

Bert, with some hesitating awkwardness, 
opened his case. ‘‘Father, we’ve got some- 
thing to ask you.’”’ 

wee 

“*You remember that twenty-five dollars the 
Beekeepers’ Association offered for the biggest 
single-hive honey-take during June and July, 
this summer, don’t you ?” 

“I do. With about half the people in the 
county keeping bees, and every other man I 
know explaining to me why his bees ought to 
take that prize, I don’t see how I could very 
well forget it.’’ 

“Well, then, wouldn’t you like to fool them 
all by taking it yourself ?’’ 

“Would I? Why, if I got that twenty-five 
dollars I should feel so rich that I’d have to 
start on that trip to Europe right away !’’ 

“Oh, now, father, don’t joke. Frank and I 
think we know a way to get it for you. You’ve 
read how the ancient Egyptians got the most 
honey in the shortest time, haven’t you ?”’ 

‘About their floating apiaries, and how they 
followed the spring blossoms down the Nile? 
Yes.’’ Sudden interest came into the doctor’s 
face. ‘*Well, go on.’’ 

The boys eyed him in a puzzled way, but 
Bert continued : ‘‘Well, our bees get their honey 
about three times as fast as usual in the two 
W — of basswood bloom, don’t they ?”’ 

7-_"” 

‘* And basswood is pretty near a month earlier 
down here near the lake than it is up the river 
= Pine Mountain and North Wantebec counties. 
And since it comes into bloom gradually as you 
Bo north from here to there, anybody taking 
“ees up the river would give them a chance to 
get in nearly six weeks at it.’? 

“What! What!’? It was evident that the 
doctor had grasped the idea quickly and com- 
; aye “‘Have you two thought of that, too? 
‘ Ys young Bud Harrison and Tuttle’s boy 
/ack have just got their people’s consent to take 
a hive on Harrison’s skiff and make that trip !’’ 
. The expression which came into the faces of 

1c two boys was one of such mental paralysis 








and disappointment that the doctor 
had to laugh in spite of himself. 
‘*‘Why, you needn’t take it that way. Because 
others have hit on the notion doesn’t necessarily 
make it any the less feasible for you. And if 
it came down to the bees, I’d match a hive of 
my Italians against Tuttle’s natives any time. 
But what you want to do isn’t the most every- 
day and ordinary thing in the world, you 
know.’’ 

The boys nodded, and cheered up somewhat. 

**Now let me get your plan clearly before me. 
You’d have to go, all the time against the 
current, well up to ’Lunge Lake, and that must 
be nearly a hundred miles from the dam.’’ 

‘‘The portaging brings it down nearly to 
ninety,’’ said Frank. 

**Yes, but even so, it’s a pull that would call 
for all your grit and muscle. And as you’d 
want to give your bees every hour to work in 
that you could, and as you’d need to keep them 
muffied while you were travelling, you’d have 
to make your jumps from stopping-place to 
stopping-place with all possible speed. ’’ 

**Yes,’’ said Bert, ‘‘we were figuring that 
out only to-day. There’s a big portage comes 
almost every fifteen or eighteen miles, about 
what we could row in a day, and we thought 
that wherever we had to make one we could 
pitch camp. Then, after we’d stayed about a 
week, we’d push on again.’’ 

‘That would give the bees a chance to take 
just the cream of the basswood from here right 
up,’’ added Frank. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘that’s logical 
enough ; and I should certainly expect the bees 
to show the liveliest appreciation of their oppor- 
tunities. But while they were looting those 
‘leagues and leagues of linden bloom,’ think of 
all the time you two would be forced to kill 
about camp !’’ 

The boys smiled broadly and shifted their | 
feet. ‘‘Oh, I guess, sir, we’d manage to do 
that all right,’’ said Frank. 

“Well, I’ll have to look into it; come in 
again to-morrow night, and perhaps by then 
we can talk about it a trifle more definitely.’’ 

He did not put off ‘‘looking into it’’ till the 
morrow, however. He had kept much of his 
boyishness, and the novelty and the possibilities 
of adventure in the project appealed to him 
with hardly less strength than to the boys. 

Half an hour later he was down on the 
lumber wharves talking to old Job Johnson, 


By ArthuréG.Mcfarlane 





the boat-house man, whose twenty-five years of 





logging had made him almost as 
familiar with the Wantebec as a 
good farmer is with his own surface draining. 
What Job had to say about the river, if of a 
somewhat mixed and varied nature, was, on 
the whole, reassuring. The doctor walked up 
the street to Judge Emmett’s, frankly decided 
to do what he could to forward the enterprise. 
But in the judge he ‘‘ran upon a reef.’’ After 
the old gentleman’s first crusty expressions of 
amazement that the doctor should countenance 
such ‘‘quixotic folly,’’ he listened to his argu- 
ments with old-style military shrugs. 

‘* All very well for the ancient Egyptians and 
the Nile,’’ he growled, ‘‘but we have to do 
with the juvenile American and the Wantebec! 
Much honey they’d bring back with them!’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said the doctor, with unruffled good 
humor, ‘‘I think they wouldn’t run any risk of 
getting so much that it would sink their skiff. 
But supposing they got no honey at all, they’d 
probably get any amount of good, wholesome 
toughening and experience.’’ 

‘*They’d get drowned in the first rapids.’’ 

**No, sir, no, I haven’t much fear of that. 
They can both swim well. And Job Johnson 
tells me that the portages are all plainly marked, 
both above and below the rapids; unless you’re 
travelling blindfolded you can’t miss them.’’ 

But the judge only flung out his hands iras- 
cibly. ‘‘Oh, well, then, leaving out the river 
altogether, they’d have to go by that camp of 
















spruce-choppers at the West Branch, and higher | 
up they’d pass the reservation; and it’s a ques- | 
| four good sides of bacon, and you can probably 
didn’t clean them out the other would! And buy more, on a pinch, from those West Branch 


tion which breed is the more lawless. If one 
that’s saying nothing of the lynxes and bears! 
They’d get themselves eaten in a week.”’ 

This last was patent exaggeration, and the 
doctor had to pull his mustache down to hide 
a smile. But if the judge was not prepared to 
give valid reasons, he was only the more obsti- 
nate on that account. The doctor argued in 
vain that Frank, being the ‘‘youngster’’ of the 


family, was in danger of being treated too much land collapsible camp-stove. 


like a baby, just as his own boy, Bert, was 
becoming too bookish ; and to have to look out 
for themselves for two months on the river was 
exactly what they both needed. 


| 


| between 


the gravest doubt, took his 
word for it. 

“At any rate, even if 
you have to postpone your 
trip till next summer,’’ 
said the doctor, again, ‘‘it 
won’t do any harm to be 
prepared ahead,’’ and he 
proceeded enthusiastically 
to help them to make their 
plans. 

He had already picked 
out a good strong hive for 
them, and on June ist he 
had it officially weighed. 
‘*You’d need to take along say four extra 
‘supers’ full of empty comb,’’ he said. ‘‘They’ll 
be bulky to carry, but if you’re going to try for 
a honey record, you can’t afford to let your bees 
waste time making wax. Then you’d need gloves 
and veils, and a smoker, too, since you’ll have 
to look into your hives every little while and 
nip out the new queen-cells. For above all, 
keep your colony strong. And the only way to 
do that is to nip out the queen-cells and so 
prevent any possibility of swarming. It'll 
crowd your hive, but keep adding fresh supers 
as fast as they’re needed, and the bees will do 
only the more work for that.’’ 

He went down to Job Johnson’s again, too, 
taking with him a big forestry map of the state, 
and got his assistance and advice in great 
fulness and detail. Also, late one afternoon, he 
bought a small note-book, and turning the leaves 
over rapidly, showed that he had divided it 
into chapter headings. He read them off, add- 
ing the briefest possible suggestions : 

‘* ‘Ttinerary.’ Better sketch in a copy of 
your map here, jotting down distances, com- 
ments, and so forth, as fully as possible. 

** ‘Commissariat.’ We must try to figure out, 
on the basis of a daily ration, just how much 
food you’ll need. I found that that was the 
best way in my camping peregrinations. The 
soft, spillable stuff—flour, oatmeal, sugar, coffee, 
pepper and salt, and the like—is best carried in 
small canvas bags. You can get Aunt Mary 





| to stitch them together for you on the machine. 


For meat you’ll have to depend pretty much on 
your fishing. But I can pick you out three or 


spruce men. But they’re pretty good people 
to keep away from. Then a bag of bread, a 
dozen cans of condensed milk and a biscuit-tin 
full of butter. If you want fresh bread and 
butter there are a few farms in the new lands 
Half Mile Carry and Loon Chute 


| where you might be able to buy some. 


The answers | 


‘**Camp Kit.’ In the first place, my tent 
Then a _ short- 
handled ax, for you’ll have to cut not only your 
fire-wood, but fresh tent-poles and pegs at every 
stopping-place. ‘There’s a good deal of room in 


the sixteen-footer, but you’ll need it all, you’ll 


he received consisted for the most part only of | find, to take only what’s absolutely necessary. 


sniffs and snorts; and the best assurance he 
could take away with him and report to the 


boys the next day was that the old gentleman | and matches. 


would think it over. 





A ball of heavy cord and some wire nails, a 
candle-lantern, with an extra box of candles, 
A couple of knives and forks 
apiece and a large butcher-knife; half a dozen 


With the judge the phrase, ‘‘thinking it | teaspoons and two big ones for the pot; half a 
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dozen tin plates and two tin cups, a skillet, 
sauce-pan and a tea-pail. You young fellows 
ought not to be drinking tea, but a pail is 
always handy, anyway. For bedding, say two 
double blankets apiece and an empty tick; you 
can fill it with cedar boughs anywhere. And 
if you take two small grips for your clothes 
you’ll find they’ll make very good pillows. 

‘* *Olothes.’ The rougher the better; your 
sweaters, shoes and knickerbockers, and some 
old duck trousers for wearing about camp; 
plenty of socks, a change of flannels, and better 
have them good and heavy, for you’ll find the 
nights and early mornings pretty chilly up 
there in the bush till well on to the beginning 
of July. After that you’ll probably make your 
bathing-suits do for underwear, and save time 
by washing yourselves and them both at once. 
‘Towels and soap, comb, tooth-brush and hand- 
kerchiefs ; and an old pair of heavy boots would 
be handy, too. 

‘* ‘Fishing - tackle.’ Remember, you can’t 
get worms up there; you’d have to take a 
pailful along, renewing the loam and moss on 
them every little while. And don’t forget your 
trolling-lines ; you ought to be able to use them 
up at ’Lunge Lake.”’ 

Those lists! The doctor would have been 
more kind had he run the chance of omissions 
by leaving the lists till the expedition was a 
certainty, for the tantalizing task of looking 
them over made the boys’ uncertainty a hun- 
dred times more torturing. After one hour of 
glorious anticipation came twe of despondency. 
And the judge appeared to Frank to be becom- 
ing every day more unapproachable. 

Then something else happened which seemed | 
a final blow to the staggering fortunes of the 
enterprise. It was reported that Hayley, of 
‘*The Apiaries,’’ the holder of as many honey 
prizes as mortgages, and equally anxious for 
more of both,—a man little loved, but no less a 
power in the neighborhood,—had given angry 
notice to the secretary of the Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation that the competition had plainly been 
meant for standing hives only; and as a vice- 
president of the association and a representative 
of ‘‘ecommon-sense bee-keeping,’’ he was going 
to make it his business to see that all others 
were excluded. The next day, with vicious 
emphasis, he confirmed the report. ‘‘So any 
and all young numskulls who thought of | 
chasing basswood up the river had better stay | 
at home and look for something that would | 
prove more profitable !’’ 

This hit young Bud Harrison and Jack 
Tuttle even harder than it did the other two 
boys. For if the former had looked upon their 
going as a practical certainty, it was, in fact, 
only the possibility of their winning that 
twenty-five dollars that gave them any chance 
of going at all. 

Mr. Amos Tuttle, Jack’s father, got his 
living from his bee-yard, and it did not need 
the boy’s persuasions to tell him that if one of 
his hives took that prize it would give him a 
great deal of valuable advertising; otherwise 
Jack could not have gone. And Bud Harri- 
son’s going, like Bert’s, depended altogether 
on his chum. As it was, both boys had to 
find their own money, and their supplies would 
take every cent they had been able to save 
during the months of harvest and pulp-mill 
work they had done the year before. 

But from their work away from home they 
had brought back something which was worth 
more than the money, and that was a goodly 
fund of self-reliance, and that knowledge of 
‘*how to do things’’ which comes only from 
having done them. If they secretly felt some 
little envy and bitterness at the prospect of the 
rivalry of the judge’s and the doctor’s sons, with 
all their fathers’ money to buy them a superior 
equipment, they also felt that generous con- 
tempt which boys of their sort have for boys of 
the ‘‘eoddled’’ kind. They had learned that the 
world was a place where every one had to keep 
himself with his own shield and buckler, and 
“they guessed that once on the river, they 
wouldn’t be the tail-enders in the procession !’’ 

Now they were face to face with a wholly 
different sort of opposition. Hayley had de- 
clared that their honey would not be allowed 
to compete, and they well knew the evil power 
of the man. Indeed, if they had felt any doubt 
as to what his declaration meant for their enter- 
prise, Mr. Tuttle promptly and sourly enlight- 
ened them. 

“If you haven’t got anything left but fun 
to spend seven or eight weeks gaddin’ after,’’ 
he said to Jack, ‘‘you’d better make up your 
mind that you aren’t goin’ to go at all!’’ 

And in the Gordon hay-loft were two more 
spirits leaden-weighted. The hills beckoned, 
the river was drawing the souls out of them, 
basswood was already in bloom about the town, 
and the days were passing with horrible swift- 
ness; but their going was farther off than ever. 

Frank’s big brother, Charlie, the lawyer, 
chaffed him mildly about it from morning to 
morning at the breakfast-table. ‘‘Well, Frank,’’ 
he said, a few days later, ‘‘I hear Hayley’s 
after all imitators of the ancient Egyptians 
now. What’s the latest from him ?’’ 

Frank glanced uneasily toward his father, but 
the old gentleman seemed to have withdrawn 
into his paper. ‘‘He says if any but a standing | 
hive takes the prize, he’ll get out an injunction 
against its being awarded at all.’’ 

“Huh? Huh?’ The judge’s paper came 
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| that Mark Winston never sent 
| to the dead-letter office. 


| years old, and had learned 








down with a jerk. ‘‘Hayley get out an injunc- 
tion against legitimate competition? The man’s 
a fool!’? 

‘*He’d do it, just the same,’’ said Frank, 
with added gloom, ‘‘and we couldn’t do any- 
thing against him, either. He says the law’d 
be with him, too.’’ 

‘*The law, the law be with him! And from 
what inspired source, pray, did he draw this 
inspired legal wisdom?’’ The sarcasm fairly 
boiled out of the judge. ‘‘It would almost 
seem that Mr. Hayley is one more of those 
charming individuals who look upon the law 
as a sort of huge public bulldog; pay so much, 
and he’s yours for your occasion, to do with 
according to your own sweet pleasure !’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Charlie, ‘‘he’s pretty mean to 
enjoin the competition of a lot of fifteen-year- 
olds, law or no law.”’ 

‘*Law or no law! I tell you, sir, that the man 
has absolutely not the first iota of law with him! 
But really, though, I confess,’’—his sarcasm 
was like a razor edge again,—‘‘I confess I find 








OME strange things happen 
in the mail service. There 
was that ‘‘Nixie’’ letter 


It was 
the only time I ever knew the 
old man to fail to obey the 
regulations. He was a stickler 
about the rules, and when 
‘*breaking in’’ a new clerk 
—he broke in half the men 
in the division—he would 
always say, ‘‘Now such an 
order may appear foolish. 
Well, it’s no business of 
yours; the government is 
paying men big salaries to 
get up those rules. You 
follow them, no matter what i 
the consequences. ’” 
Mark had joined the Con- 
federate army when sixteen 


a? 


in that severe school to obey Hl 
orders. 

I had been his ‘‘helper’’ 
on the Southwestern Limited 
mail for nearly a year when " 
he violated one of the plain 
regulations. ‘True, he told 
the chief clerk about it as 
soon as he got to the end of 
his run, and that old fellow, 
being a man of the same 
kind as Winston, indorsed 
his action. But here is how 
it happened, and you can 
judge for yourself. 

Mark and I were on train 
No. 3 that trip, and No, 3 
is the hardest run in the 
eleventh division of the rail- 
way mail service. It is work as hard as you 
can all night long, and then, half the time, 
turn over unworked mail to the west end clerks. 
On this trip, however, we had missed an 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


important eastern connection, and were running ~ 


light. Mark was standing in the side door of 
the car at Dallas after the night’s run, getting 
a whiff of morning air while the train stopped 
at the Union Depot. 

Just before the train pulled out, a little lad, 
in a jaunty sailor suit, much worn but clean, 
came to the car door and looked up at Mark. 
He seemed to see something in the old man’s 
face that encouraged him, for he fumbled in his 
pocket a moment, and then asked: 

‘*Is this where you take the letters ?’’ 

**This is the place, son. Have you a letter to 
mail ?’’ said Mark, stooping down. ‘‘Give it 
to me quick ; the train’s about to start.’’ 

Mark took the crumpled paper as the train 
started. The boy cried to him, ‘‘ It’s for 
grandpa!’’ Mark looked at it, and saw it was 
only a sheet of paper scrawled all over with a 
child’s handwriting. When we had distributed 
our mail, he took it up, and adjusting his 
glasses, tried to read it. Presently he handed 
it to me, saying, ‘‘See if you can make that 
out. Your eyes are younger than mine.’’ 

I had hard work doing it, but finally I read 
aloud : 


Dear Grandpa. I want you to come and see me 
and mamma and bring us some money, ’cause 


mamma is sick, and the doctor says she won’t get | 


better unless she has something good to eat. Papa 


said ’fore he died that if me and mamma got into | 


trouble for me to write to you, for you had bushels 
of money in your bank on Canal Street. I told 
mamma I was going to write you, and she said, 
“No, no,” and justeried. I think she cries a heap 
when I ain’t there, ’cause the pillow is just as wet, 
but when I ask her about it, she laughs and says 
I am a foolish boy to think she cries, and then she 
hugs me and says I am like papa. Mammas are 
strange, ain’t they? I didn’t know what to do 
about writing, for she said not to, but I told the 
doctor about it, and he said if my papa told me to 
write to you before my mamma told me not to, that 
I must do what he said. And then papa said you 
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myself curious to learn upon just what he 
founds his reading of the statutes of these 
United States. I believe, indeed, that I could 
pass a very entertaining and profitable half- 
hour with him. Yes, I think we must cer- 
tainly see Mr. Hayley, and as I go down to 
George’s this afternoon I shall try to drop in 
upon him.’’ 

He mumbled fiercely to himself throughout 
the meal. It was evidently a day when his 
temper was ravening after some one whom it 
might devour, and wo to Hayley if he was at 
home; for the judge would almost certainly 
“drop in’? on him. But Frank, not being able 
to see just what particular advantage the out- 
burst could be to him, listened with unheeding 
ears. ‘Therefore, when Bert and he were hold- 
ing a conclave at the back of the garden at 
about five o’clock on that afternoon, they were 
both most uncomfortably astonished to see the 
judge come charging through the gate and down 
the path toward them. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








was a good man, but didn’t like 
him ’eause he took your girl, and 
mamma says you said you would 
never have anything more to do 
with her if she married him, and 
she did. But the doctor says you 
was just joking, and mamma lies 
there on the bed, so pale and 
pretty, and I ain’t got any money 
to buy her any oranges, or noth- 
ing. So you come and bring lots 
of money and we will 
: F have a big time. I will 
f v wear a small blue ribbon 
so you will know I am 
Curtis Eastland, and you 
wear a big ribbon ’most 
ten feet long, so I will 
know you are Colonel 
Curtis. I will be at the 
depot every train. 
From your loving 
Grandson. 


**That’s a pretty good 

Nixie,’ I said, 
! shoving it into the 
: box for illegible 


MARK TOOK THE CRUMPLED PAPER AS THE 
TRAIN STARTED. 


letters that we turned into the dead-letter section 
at the end of every trip. 

“‘Hand that to me,’’ said Mark. 
going to send that letter to its owner.’’ 

**How can you?” I asked. ‘‘It has neither 
address nor stamp. Besides, the regulations 
say that all matter of this class shall be ‘nixied.’ 
We must follow the regulations, no matter 
what the consequences. There are men —’’ 

The old man grew impatient and stopped 
me with, ‘‘Is it possible you never heard of 


sey am 


Silas Curtis, banker, Canal Street, New 
Orleans? He’s the biggest one there, and— 


about the regulations, why, sometimes you 
must use common sense—if you’ve got any.’’ 

**This is queer talk from you. I appeal from 
Winston, the whimsical, to Winston, the stickler 
for rules and regulations. ’’ 

The old man never noticed my remarks. 
Presently he said to himself more than to me: 

**T can get the letter to him all right, but I’m 
not so sure of my man. He had the name in 
the army of being a crusty, hard-headed old 
man. His men liked him none too well, but 
he was brave as a lion, and not often are brave 
men bad. Anyway, I believe the boy’s letter 
will bring him.’’ 

In the return mail given to No. 4 at the 
| meeting-point was a letter addressed to Silas 
| Curtis, New Orleans, Louisiana, marked ‘‘per- 
| sonal,’’ and bearing a special delivery stamp. 





| It contained the Nixie letter with the following | 


| note pinned to it: 
| My Dear Sir. The enclosed letter was handed 
| me at Dallas this date by a boy of about eight 
| years. I have supplied the address and forward 
to you. Should you be unable to come, wire me 
at Fort Worth. Respectfully, 
Mark Winston, Railway Postal Clerk. 
Going east that night, it was very dark 

















when the train pulled into the Union Depot at 
Dallas, and rain was falling. Through the 
mist and fog the lights shone murky and dismal. 
Few people were around the station, and few 
passengers entered or left the train. 

Mark and I stood in the side door and looked 
out at the few comers and goers. Just as the 
train was nearly ready to start, we saw the boy 
who had given Mark the letter that morning 
coming away from the coaches, carefully folding 
a bit of blue ribbon. His face showed great 
disappointment. 

In an instant Mark was out of the car and 
at the boy’s side. He put his arm round him, 
and then the bell sounded. I helped the old 
man back into the car almost out of breath. 

‘*Children are so unreasonable!’’ he said. 
‘*Now that little chap expected his grandfather 
here within ten hours after he had written 
him, and on an east-bound train, at that. I 
thought I would tell him he was too early, that 
was all.’’ 

During the night I saw Mark making some 
figures and talking to himself: 

**Yes, he can get to Dallas on our return 
trip, and should be on our train. I told the 
boy so, and if he doesn’t come—but pshaw, 
he will come!’’ 

Mark was restless the next day at Texarkana, 
slept little, and looked fagged out that night 
when we started west again. When we reached 
Marshall at about midnight, where we con- 
nected with No. 53 from New Orleans, Mark 
got out and went back where the passengers 
were boarding the train. 

When he returned and it came his turn to 
take a sleep of an hour or so, he was nervous 
and restless. A little later I heard him sa; 
out loud: 

‘*Well, I’m a big fool! Never thought about 
that through sleeper. Of course it was just 
hitched on to our train. There’s where a 
banker would ride.’’ 

The morning fog was lifting when our train 
rolled into the station at Dallas. The boys 
were offering morning newspapers, and the 
enterprising hackmen were soliciting patronage ; 
the platform was crowded with a gay throng 
on their way to a picnic at Eagle Ford. 

The police had their hands full trying to 
preserve order and keep the crowd moving. 
Mark Winston stood oblivious of them, and 
looked and looked. 

His face began to get hard, and his fingers 
tightened on the iron rod that served as a hand- 
hold on the mail-car door. The crowd surged 
this way and that, and it began to look danger- 
ous for the women and children. Mark swung 
himself forward into the crowd without a word. 
Five minutes later he came pushing “back, 
disheveled and angry. 

He was just opening his mouth to say some- 
thing unpleasant when, high perched on an old 
man’s shoulder, appeared the boy. The old 
man wore a blue ribbon of gigantic proportions, 
and the child and grandparent alike were laugh- 
ing and happy. 

Mark was turning to enter the car when the 
little fellow cried: 

‘*There’s the man I gave the letter to, and 
the one you sent me the money by!’’ 

I held Mark by the arm, and the old man 
came to the car and grasped his hand. 

The locomotive bell was ringing, and there 
were tears in the eyes of both old men, as the 
elder said : 

“*T will get even 
veteran !’’ 

The Confederate button on Mark’s coat had 
betrayed him. 

As the train moved out of the depot we looked 
after them. The Canal Street banker still held 
the boy upon his shoulders high above the 
crowd, and the morning sun shone brigitly on 
the resplendent ribbon. 


with you for this, you old 
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LOST PROPERTY. 


HE boys were together when Phil found 
the pocketbook, and it seemed the sheerest 
chance that Phil, instead of Harry, should 

have seen it first and picked it up. But Harry 
was hontstly delighted at what he deemed his 
companion’s good fortune—a delight that out- 
lasted the discovery that the pocketbook con- 
tained the owner’s name. ‘‘Well, Mr. Morley 
ought to pay you a good reward for returning 
it, anyway,’’ Harry said. 

**Bet you he won’t, just the same,’’ Phil 
answered. He had heard more or less about 
Mr. Morley’s eccentricities, and the man’s 
reputation warned him to expect nothing. 

**Then I’d keep it,’’ Harry affirmed. 

***Tt wouldn’t make the pocketbook mine, his 
not giving any reward.’’ 

** ‘Finding is keeping’—that’s an old saying,’’ 
Harry suggested. 

‘*Yes, I suppose it would be so if you didn’t 
know who the owner was and couldn’t trace 
him. This is marked as Mr. Morley’s property, 
so I haven’t any right to it.’’ 

‘Oh, well, perhaps he’ll advertise for it and 
offer a reward,’? Harry said, hopefully. Phil 
shook his head. 

“‘I’d hate to feel as if I was waiting to be 
hired to be honest,” said Phil. ‘‘I guess 1’!l 


jtake it to his office right away. There’s sv 
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much money here that it would make me nervous 
to have it round.’’ 

‘*More fool you!’’ was Harry’s summing up. 

Phil almost agreed to that judgment at the 
moment when he first encountered the rich 
man’s sharp eye and disconcerting tongue. It 
was not pleasant to see Mr. Morley run over 
the bank-notes as if he hardly expected to find 
them all there. Nor was it pleasant to hear 
him say brusquely, ‘‘Well, I suppose you think 
you ought to have a reward for this ?’’ 

" But Phil kept his wits about him and his 
eyes at the front, and answered promptly, ‘‘I 
think you ought to offer me one.” 

‘‘Hey? What? That your idea of honesty ?”’ 

‘I think you ought to offer one,’’ Phil re- 
peated. ‘‘Just for policy—as a kind of invest- 
ment, you know,’’ he explained. 

‘‘Hey? What? Investment? Bless the boy !’’ 

‘*Lots of people think—would like to think— 
that whatever they find belongs to ’em. If they 
knew you wouldn’t—er—make it worth their 
while to return it, they—well, it would be easier 
for ’em to think so.’’ Phil might have stated 
the case more clearly; yet the rich man seemed 
to understand. He put up his hand as if to 
hide a smile. 

‘Something in that idea,’’ he said. 
much do you want ?’’ 

“‘T don’t want anything,’’ Phil rejoined. ‘‘I 
thought I’d let you pay my car fare, if you 
wanted to.’’ 

The rich man shot another piercing glance. 

‘*Seems to me if you were real anxious to be 
honest you’d be willing to pay your own car 
fare,” he suggested. 

‘*Yes, I s’pose I could,’’ Phil admitted. ‘‘I 
took the car because I thought you’d be glad to 
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know, right away, that the money was safe— 
and because I was scared to have so much with 
me, and wanted to get rid of it,’”’ he added, 
frankly. 

From the depths of his pocket the rich man 
gravely extracted a dime, which Phil accepted 
with equal gravity. 

**Much obliged,’’ said Mr. Morley. 

**Much obliged,” said Phil. ‘‘Good morning, 
sir!’? He turned toward the door. 

**Hold on a minute!’’ Mr. Morley cried. 
**‘Just write your name and address on this slip 
of paper, will you? Always like to know 
with whom I’m doing business. ’’ 

Phil did as he was requested. That apparently 
ended the incident. Mr. Morley did not present 
him with a fortune the next day, or take him 
into partnership the following week, as rich men 
sometimes do in story-books. But when vaca- 
tion came Mr. Morley sent for him and offered 
him employment of a most desirable sort, since 
it gave an insight into a business which was 
exceedingly profitable, and the explanation Mr. 
Morley gave a friend was simply this: 

“T’ve kept my eye on him. Other people 
have sounded him for me. He’s honest, deep 
down. He’s clever, too. Fancy his studying 
out that idea, that the person who finds a lost 
article has no right to a reward, but that it’s 
good business to offer him one, to encourage 
other folks! You can’t get back of that, sir, 
and the boy who can think so clearly and act 
so squarely is the boy for me!’’ 


So probably Phil did a good thing for himself, | 


viewing the matter from the low ground of 


policy, even, when he returned the pocketbook 


and refused a reward. That he did the right 
thing there can be no question. 
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HE two causes that led to the establish- 
T ment of the New York Normal College 

were, to say the least, very peculiar. The 
first cause was the removal of a woman prin- 
cipal of a public school for gross neglect of duty, 
and the second was the utter ignorance of a 
primary teacher. 

After a fair trial, the board of education 
removed the former from her position; and 
immediately her friends raised the ery of 
bigotry and intolerance. Her chief defender 
and advocate was a politician of commanding 
influence in the city and state, who ordered the 
board of education to reinstate her or take the 
consequences of refusal. 

The woman was not restored to her office; 
and although the board had been elected by 
the people, it was swept out of existence. A 
new school law provided for a board of twelve, 
to be appointed by the mayor. 

In the new board there was one man who at 
once went to work to visit the schools. 

In a primary department he found a teacher 
writing on the blackboard for the pronoun ‘‘I’’ 
a small ‘‘i’?; and when he had privately cor- 
rected her, such had been her inveterate habit 
of writing the little ‘‘i’’ that she placed the dot 
over the capital ‘‘I.’’ As the distinguished 
commissioner left the class-room, he said to him- 
self, ‘Eureka! We must educate the teachers. ’’ 

In that moment he conceived the idea of an 
institution for the education and training of 
teachers; and between the conception and 
organization of the normal and high school but 
a very short time elapsed. This school has 
grown into the present Normal College of the 
city of New York. 


**There’s Somethin’ in That.’’ 
ESPITE all opposition, the college was 
established on a solid foundation, and 
peace reigned until there came an attack from a 
wine and liquor dealer who had been elected 
member of assembly. This man secured the 
services of some person to draw up for him a 


bill to abolish the college; and when he was | 


asked his reasons for this attack, he replied 
that a student of the college had been examined 
for a license to teach, and had failed in spelling. 

‘Have you any other reason ?’’ 

“‘Ain’t that enough? An institution what 
can’t teach spellin’ ain’t no good. ‘There’s 
Miss X. only took fifty per cent. when she had 
ought to take eighty-five. That ’ere institution 
vught to be wiped out.’’ 

This erudite legislator was then informed that 
some of the most intellectual men that ever 
lived were poor spellers; that even the great 
Napoleon wrote a bad hand to hide his bad 


spelling. This statement set him thinking, | 
hick said, running his | 
thick, stumpy fingers across his low, beetle | 


and after a few moments he 


brow, ““Gentlemen, there’s somethin’ in that. 
I ain’t much of a hand at spellin’ myself, an’ 
[ ain’t done so bad in business, as you know.’”’ 


By Dr.Jhomas Hunter 
NewYork Normal College 
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familiar, and he asked, ‘‘Did your father ever 
attend the evening high school in Thirteenth 
Street ?’” 

**Oh, yes,’’ she replied, ‘‘and he often speaks 
of you.’’ 

‘*Tell your father that I should like to see 
him about your case.’’ 

When the man came into the library the 
president said : 

**Do you remember how you used to say 


And now that your daughter, your only child, 


becoming a member of an honorable profession, 
if you take her out of college and condemn her 
to the position of a factory girl or domestic 
servant, you ought to be very much ashamed 
of yourself !’’ 


His Real Reason. 


FLUSH of shame overspread the man’s 
face. He paused, hesitated, coughed, and 
finally jerked out word by word, ‘‘To tell—you 
—the—truth, sir, it—was—the—old—woman. 
She is all the time complaining that my 
daughter is lazy and won’t work, and idles her 
time dawdling over books. And besides, the old 
woman’s cross with rheumatism — and — and 
I couldn’t stand it any longer, and—and so, for 


college.’’ 

The president replied, ‘‘ Your daughter is an 
| excellent student, and some day you will be 
proud of her.- She will be what you might 
have been had you received a good education.’’ 
| ‘*Well, then, if that is so, I’l] let her remain 
to graduate in spite of the old woman—if—if— 
you’ ll promise to get her a situation.’’ 

The president said he would do what he 
could, and the father departed perfectly satisfied. 
The girl remained to graduate, became a good 
teacher and the sole support of her parents, both 





having become helpless, the one by rheumatism | 
and the other by an incurable injury received | 
| debate on the relative merits of monarchy and 


at his work. 
The most remarkable case of courage and 
pluck that ever came under the observa- 


under circumstances that 





_ 
became convinced 

that he had been 
imposed upon, and 
finally destroyed 
his bill. 

The kindergarten 
began at this time 
to attract the atten- 
tion of American 
educators. The 
president of the 
college became an 
ardent advocate of 
the system, and 
recommended the 
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would have appalled 
ninety-nine out of every 
hundred, and driven them 
to leave the college in 
despair. 

Their father could not 
support them, and how 
their mother managed to 
provide food and clothing 
no one ever knew. ‘There 
was abundant evidence 
of that most distressing 
kind of poverty — genteel 
poverty hiding itself, and 
unwilling either to seek 
' or to accept assistance. 
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free public kinder- 
garten for the pur- 
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pose of enabling 
the pupil-teachers 
to learn its methods. 

The president of the board of twelve, how- 
ever, when requested to establish the kinder- 
garten, exclaimed, ‘‘What? . Pay out money to 
teach children how to play? Nonsense! You 
had better throw the money into the East 
River.’’ 

Nevertheless, the kindergarten was estab- 
lished, and was the first of its kind in the 
United States. 

But unfortunately the principal of the training 
department of that day held opinions similar to 
those of the president of the board, and so after 


a short period of precarious existence the kin- | 


dergarten died for lack of sympathy and support. 
However, it was reéstablished under better 
auspices a few years later, and ever since has 
been in successful operation. 

There are no class distinctions in the college. 
When the European visitor learns that sitting 
side by side in the same class-room may be 
found the daughter of a millionaire and the 
daughter of a mechanic, he is overcome with 
amazement. He cannot understand it, for no 
such thing could happen in the most democratic 
country of the Old World. 

The poorer parents often practise a self-denial 
and a self-sacrifice worthy of the highest com- 
mendation in order to give their daughters a 
good education and to raise them to a higher 
plane of iving. 


selves is fortunately an instinct of the race. 


| Many instances might be related of poor girls 


who, by rising in their profession of teaching, 


| have educated younger brothers and sisters, or | herself. 


supported helpless parents. 


A Serio-Comic Case. 


comic—that it is worth narrating. 
One Friday afternoon a member of the grad- 
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tened his heart. mblance to Bonaparte sof- | daughter from the college. 





He listened to arguments, | 


As the president read the name it sounded | president, who was obliged to give them aj} 





| 


should receive as good an 
education as the city could 
afford. She was a frail, 
delicate, educated woman, who had evidently 
seen better days. Perhaps she helped the 
girls in their studies; but whether or not, they 
worked very hard to carry out their mother’s 
laudable ambition, for both graduated with very 
high rank, the younger surpassing the elder. 

Shortly afterward there was a competitive 
examination for a tutorship worth at that time 
eight hundred dollars a year. The younger 
sister entered the lists and won the position. 
The elder was appointed a teacher in one of 
the public schools. 

Their combined salaries were devoted to the 


education of a brother and two younger sisters, | 


with the result that one became an artist and 
the other married a physician, and the boy is 
now an Episcopalian minister. 


The sisters prospered as they deserved; one | 
is a well-known writer, and the other is the | 





This desire of all good men | 
|and women to raise their children above them- | be almost imbecile. 





principal of a successful private school. 
Another case may be cited which shows the 
power of forgiveness. A young girl just 


| admitted to the introductory class was reported 


to the president for truancy—a most unusual 
offense against discipline. le carefully inves- 
tigated her social status and environment, and 
ascertained that her mother was dead, that her 
father was seldom at home, being a ‘‘drum- 


mer’’ for a mercantile house, and that she was | 


under the care of a grandmother so old as to 


The president placed her on probation for six 
months. Once a week he visited her class- 


room, and inquired how she was conducting | 
| can never tell when he will do all that his great 


“The report was always favorable. 
Then he ceased asking the teacher, and began 
asking the girl herself whenever he found her 
alone. She served out her probationary term 


| without a mark against her. 
NE of these cases is so peculiar—so serio- | 


The girl was promoted from grade to grade 
with a perfectly clean record until she reached 
the end of the graduating year, when unfortu- 


|uating class entered the president’s office and | nately she, with two other girls, was found by 
handed in her books, with a note from her | a sharp-eyed teacher gliding down, side-saddle, 
father, stating that he wished to withdraw his|on a low rail in the physical lecture-room. 


The three delinquents were reported to the 


what a man you would have been had you | 
received a good education in your early youth? | 


is on the eve of graduating as a teacher, of | 


peace’ sake, I consented to take her out of | 


tion of the president was that of two} 
sisters who were graduated | 


The mother was deter- | 
mined that her children | 


| at the moment the distinguished visitor entered, 
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| lecture on their conduct; and in doing so, he 
turned to the former truant and said: 

‘*As for you, Miss Blank, whom I have 
| watched with so much care during the past 
four years, | am afraid you are breaking out 
|} into your old boyish tricks, and that I shall 
lose confidence in you.’’ 

When the girls were half-way to their class- 
room, Miss Blank returned to the office, and 
sobbing as she spoke, said, ‘‘Mr. President, 
you—may—you may—inflict—any punishment 
you choose—but—please don’t lose contidence— 
in me.’’ 

She afterward became a good teacher and an 
artist of merit. 

There have been some interesting incidents 
connected with the visits to the college of 
distinguished men. 

When General Grant was requested to address 
the girls in the chapel, he at first refused, 
pleading that he was a poor speaker, and had 
not the courage to face a critical audience of 
fifteen hundred young women. The president 
begged him to make the effort, however, and 
Grant rose, trembling like a frightened school- 
boy who did not know his lesson and expected 
a thrashing. 











The Speech Grant Made. 


UT with the dogged determination so char- 
acteristic of the man, he mastered his 
}emotions and made a very good address in 
excellent, simple English. 
| As he resumed his seat his face was wreathed 
in smiles, because he had done much better 
|than he had expected. ‘‘I was never so much 
afraid in all my life,’”’ said he, ‘‘not even in the 
| hardest battle I ever fought.’’ 
| In his visit the Marquis of Dufferin, then 
| Governor-General of Canada, exhibited charac- 
| teristic gallantry. He entered a class in English 
| history, and found it engaged in discussing the 
| abdication of James IT. and the accession of his 
son-in-law, William ILI. 
During the lesson the students drifted into a 





democratic-republican government. 


| A clever Irish girl, whose father had been a 


revolutionist in 1848, took up the cudgels for the 
United States and attacked the English with 
true Celtic fire, and virtually silenced the 
governor - general. Afterward the president 
|asked him why he had dropped the debate so 
suddenly. ‘‘Oh, well, I preferred that the girl 
should be the victor. It will give her a great 
deal of pleasure to tell her people that she 
vanquished the Governor-General of Canada in 
an argument, and I would not deprive her of 
that happiness for the world.’’ 

The most singular and simple visitor was 
Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil. With the 
mayor, Samuel J. Tilden and several other 
| gentlemen he drove up-town to the training 
department, which is, to all intents and pur- 





| poses, a public school in which the pupil- 


teachers study the art of instruction. It is 
connected with the college by a covered bridge, 
| which the girls have christened the ‘Bridge 
of Sighs.’’ 

On leaving the school, the emperor was es- 
corted across the bridge into the chapel, in which 
were assembled fifteen hundred students, who, 


rose and began to sing the Brazilian hymn, to 
his majesty’s astonishment and delight. 

A few speeches were delivered, and then the 
visitors went through the different class-rooms, 
inspecting the work of instruction. Reaching 
a lecture-room in which physiology was taught, 
the emperor began teaching the class in the good 
old-fashioned Socratic method. So interested 
did he become that the mayor was in distress 
for fear that they would fail to keep their 
other engagements. He was almost draggetl 
away by main force from his beloved pedagog- 
ical work. 
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HUNTING THE AFRICAN LION. 


BY P. L. WESSELS. 


Hunting has ever been a great occupation in 
Africa, and among the most thrilling experi- 
ences of almost every hunter on the Dark 
Continent are those in which he had to meet 
the king of the forest, the African lion. 

Notwithstanding the lion’s reputation for 
daring, he is often too cowardly or too lazy, 
yes, once in a while apparently even too good- 
natured, to do as much destruction as is expected 
of him by most people. 

But such behavior is never counted upon by 
the experienced lion-hunter, and it usually 


| takes the maximum of courage to face one of 


the big brutes when he is driven to bay. One 
bulk and enormous strength enable him to do. 
In the old-fashioned way of hunting the lion 
several men carefully approach,—their horses 
tethered at a safe distance,—surround the hiding- 
place, set the dogs on him, and try to arouse 
his anger. He will usually make his appear- 
ance by attacking the dogs. Then, if the 
hunter’s aim is good, one bullet is sufficient. 
The lion’s charge is sometimes ridiculous in 
its evident lack of earnestness. When forced to 
it, he will dash with frightful impetuosity at 
the hunter until he is within a few feet of him; 




















then he will stop with such abruptness that 
his feet throw the sticks and gravel like hail 
over the daring hunter. 

His leonine majesty will then crouch and roar 
until the ground seems to tremble. That is the 
critical moment; for if the hunter turns his 
eyes from those of the lion, or shows the big 
brute any sign of fear, the lion will pounce 
upon him at once. 

But the hunter who understands his business 
realizes that comparative safety lies in keeping 
his wits from wandering, and he allows the 
lion to roar until tired. This bold behavior 
will enrage and puzzle the great animal, so that 
he will act like a gigantic cat facing an imper- 
turbable enemy whose measure he cannot take 
and whose method of warfare he fails to divine. 

The lion, when thus boldly confronted, will 
roar for some length of time, and then show 
signs of uneasiness. Presently, glancing fur- 
tively at the hunter, he will whirl swiftly round 
and make great bounds away from his inscruta- 
ble enemy. ‘The hunter who has had the nerve 
to stand this trying ordeal surely knows enough 
to take the first opportunity to send a bullet 
between the lion’s shoulder and ribs. 

The lioness, however, is uglier to deal with 
than the lion. Her charges are always in 
earnest. She will make for her enemy, and 
nothing but sudden death will break her deter- 
mination and efforts to get at him. She is as 
fierce as she looks. 

Once a party, purposing to track and slay 
a lion, started out from home in a covered 
wagon resembling somewhat an American 
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‘prairie - schooner,’’ drawn by six horses. 
When they arrived at a place where they knew 
the lion to be they dropped the wagon behind, 
and started to beat for the lion. 

But his majesty saved them the trouble of 
anything like a search, for he almost immedi- 
ately charged them from his lair. Not being 
experienced hunters, the men became panic- 
stricken, and broke wildly for the wagon, into 
which they clambered pell-mell. One of them 
grabbed the reins and started the wagon in the 
direction of home. 

The lion not only soon caught up with the 
wagon, but bounded into the rear of it, thereby 
creating a wild panic among the occupants, who 
scampered off the front in different directions. 
And there the animal stayed, while the horses, 
frantic at the scent of the beast of prey so near 
them, tore down the road for home. 

As it was dark in the wagon, the lion 
remained there, being presumably satisfied with 
his concealment from the daylight, which he 
naturally distrusts. Luckily the frightened 
horses stuck to the road, and presently arrived, 
foam-fiecked and panting, at the farmer’s home, 
whence they had but lately pranced forth. 

The folks at home, seeing the wagon come 
tearing down the road, evidently thought that 
the men were coming with all speed because 
they had bagged some noble game, and were in 
haste to tell of their good fortune. Their sur- 
prise and consternation may be imagined when, 
as the exhausted horses stumbled into the yard, 
a big lion jumped from the rear of the wagon 
and slinkingly made his escape. 




















THE GIRL FROM DOWN-TOWNE, 











HE closing gong rang sharply we their sitting-room. But college 
_ through the big’ store, and or igH ; girls have a great many things 
the girl at the handkerchief | to take their attention, and so, 
counter began putting away her hia is after the first expression of dis- 
stock with more than usual eager- } ~ approval, they had given little 
ness. .. thought to the girl who was 
She was the first of the many py \SU\SAN coming to occupy the hall bed- 
hundred clerks to reach the clak- KC RA ’TIWNG _ room. 
room, and pinning on her hat and GLA\SPELL It was almost seven when 


straightening the sleeves of her 

jacket as she walked, she was soon pushing 
along with the swarming crowds of people on 
State Street who had done their day’s work, 
and were anxious now to get home for the 
night. 

Millie did not go down and take the cable-car, 
as she had been doing for the past year. She 
walked a block farther, and then ran up the 
steps to the L station. She was the first one 
to board the train, and finding a seat, she folded 
her hands and smiled contentedly. 

The secret of it all was that Millie was that 
night going out to her new room. She had 
rented it the day before, and her things had 
gone out that morning. 

There were a number of reasons why Millie 
was glad to go. She knew she would like it 
out by the university. There seemed plenty of 
room there, and then it was close to the lake, 
and that made the air smell and feel all the 
while as if there had been a shower just the 
hour before. 

Then she liked the looks of the girls she had 
seen walking round on the Midway, and best 
of all she liked the great graystone buildings, 
with their queer red roofs. 

It was all so different from down-town, and 
she was sure it would be nice to sit in her 
little room in the evenings and see the carriages 
and automobiles going up and down the Mid- 
way, and watch the twinkle of the lights in the 
big buildings, and see the college boys and girls 
going back and forth with their books and 
tennis rackets and golf-sticks. 

It would be a great deal better than sitting 
down in a room from which she could not even 
see the street, and hearing a lot of girls, with 
whom she could not feel at home, laughing | 
loudly in the next room. 

She had been out on the Midway the Sunday 
before, and had made up her mind at once that 
that was where she wanted to live. She had 
noticed a sign, ‘‘Room to Rent,’’ in one of the 
windows of a large white house, and so the 
next Thursday evening, when her work was 
done, she had gone out to ask about it. 

It was a hall bedroom and small, but it 
looked out on the big stretch of green, and she 
could see the twinkle of the thousand lights 
under the red roofs. It seemed to Millie the 
very place in all the world where she wanted 
to stay. 

The woman who rented her the room did not 
know until it was all done that Millie was a 
clerk down-town instead of a student in the 
university. She had supposed of course she was 
a university girl, like all the others who applied 
for rooms. 

When the situation was made plain to her 
she had acted a little strangely for a minute; 
but something in Millie’s face seemed to con- 
vince her, and so she had told her to come as 
soon as she liked. 

The arrival of Millie’s trunk that morning 
had caused something of a stir among the girls 
who lived at the house. They were not alto- 
gether glad to learn that a girl who worked 
down-town was coming to live on their floor, 
and indeed to have the very room adjoining 





Millie walked down the Midway 
toward her new home. She seemed in a new 
world, and it was hard to remember that she 
had been selling handkerchiefs all day down in 
the big store. Many of 
the university people were 
just coming from supper, 
and Millie passed a num- 
ber of girls walking along 
by twos and threes, who 
were laughing and talking 
as if everything in the 
world were just to their 
liking. 

The woman who had 
rented her the room was 
sitting in the lower hall, 
and greeted her pleasantly. 
Millie smiled back radi- 
antly. She was so glad 
to get away from the room 
where she could not look 
out, and from those girls 
whose way of laughing 
bothered her. She went 
out to a near-by restaurant 
for her supper, and then 
rushed home to begin un- 
packing the trunk. 

The girls who had the 
other rooms on the floor 
had all come in, and were 
congregated in the sitting- 
room, which they shared 
together. 

Millie could look in as 
she came up the stairs. 
Some of them were sitting 
on the couch and some on 
the floor, and the red shade 
over the electric light made them seem almost 
as pretty, Millie thought, as if they were girls 
in a picture. 

She went in and turned on her own light, 
and then for an hour she was very busy. When 
she had all her things put away it seemed her 
home in very earnest, and then she turned off 
the light, and raising the shade, sat down by 
the window to look out at the lights that 
twinkled on the green, and at the calm-looking 
red-roofed buildings beyond. 

There was a great deal of laughing in the 
adjoining room, but it did not bother her as 
the laughing of the other girls had done. She 
liked it. 

She decided that the girls were making 
fudges. Some other girls had apparently come 
in, for it was plain that there were a great 
many of them. 

Then she remembered that it was Friday 
night, and she had read an article in the 
Sunday newspaper just the week before about 
the university girls not doing any studying on 
Friday nights. It said they either went some- 
where or had ‘‘spreads’’ in their rooms. That 
was what those girls were doing to-night. 

But selling handkerchiefs from eight in the 
morning until half past five at night was not 
easy for a girl who had lived the first sixteen 
years of her life out in the open country; and 
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as the white bed looked very good, Millie began 
pulling down her hair. Soon the laughter from 
the other room came to her but indistinctly, and 
then it seemed that a girl in a white shirt-waist, 
with a red light round her head, was standing 
there with some fudge on the end of a golf- 
stick; at last the girl who worked down-town 
was fast asleep. 

The two weeks that followed were happier 
than any she had known since she left her 
uncle’s home in the country the year before, 
and had come to the city to make her living. 
Three of the college girls had been in her room 
to see her, and twice they had asked her to 
come into their sitting-room and hear them 
practise their songs. 

When they met her on the stairs they always 
smiled and said something pleasant, and when 
they saw her out on the street they nodded in 
their offhand way, quite as if she were an old 
acquaintance. 

One day two of them discovered her in the 
store, and they had seemed so glad to see her, 
and had said so many funny things about the 
different kinds of handkerchiefs, that when they 
left the other clerks had looked at Millie with 
new interest. 

One night, when Millie came home from work, 
the college girls were all sitting close together in 
their sitting-room, and it was plain that they 
were in a state of unusual excitement. When 
she started out to supper she saw a new girl on 
the end of the couch, and she supposed that 
was the cause of it. Probably some girl they 
knew had come back to visit. 

That was part of the truth, but not the vital 
part. The girl she had seen was Harriet 
Spence, and for three years she had lived in 
the little bedroom now occupied by Millie. She 
had taken her degree from the university the 
spring before, and this year she had planned to 
live at the big settlement house over on the 
West Side. 

But there were a great many girls who 
wanted to do settlement work, and Miss 
Spence was told she would have to wait her 
turn, and that probably it would be another 
year before it came. Then she had decided to 
come back to the university and do some post- 
graduate work, and, expected by no one, she had 
appeared that afternoon. 

To say they were glad to see her is a very 
mild way of putting it. Some of them had 
lived in the house with her for two years, and 





MILLIE SMILED BRAVELY BACK. 


all of them had been with her the year before. 
She was the girl they had loved best of all, and 
many times during the present term they had 
spoken regretfully of their ‘‘missing link.’’ 

“I’m just glad of it, Harrie Spence,’’ de- 
clared one of them, ‘‘because we need you a lot 
more at this house than they do at Hull House, 
don’t we, girls ?’’ 

There was a chorus of replies, and then some 
one cried : 

“But what are we going to do about it? 
Where will Harrie sleep ?’’ 

**You don’t mean to say they’ve rented my 
room,— my room,—the one that was almost 
my very own ?’”’ 

And when she saw by the look upon their 
faces that it was hers no longer, she cried, ‘‘O 
girls!’’ in a long, wailing voice, and sat down 
in dejection. 

With that there opened a long conference in 
the sitting-room. 

“*T don’t want to do anything dishonorable, ’’ 
argued Marion Hartwell, at the conclusion of 
the proposition she had made to them, ‘‘but it 
seems to me that reason and justice and com- 
mon sense and everything else are on our side. 
It doesn’t make any great difference to her 
where she rooms. She doesn’t care anything 
about being with us, and that room over by 
Sixty-third Street is a great deal better than 














the one she has. We’ll pay the moving ex- 
penses and do everything we can to help her, 
and she’s a sensible little thing, and she’ll say 
in a minute it’s all right. She just happened 
in here, and Harrie belongs here; that’s the 


situation. I’ll tell her myself,’’ she added, 
persuasively, ‘‘and I know I can put it so she’ll 
not mind a bit.’’ 

Harriet demurred a long time. She was 
afraid it would hurt the other girl’s feelings, 
and she did not think it was fair to crowd her 
out; but her heart was with the girls, and it 
was so good to be back with them again, and 
it seemed so desolate to think of going off and 
rooming by herself when this place was so much 
like home, that at last she gave her consent. 

Millie had come in from supper, and it was 
agreed to settle things at once. The rest of 
them were to go over on the campus, and 
Marion Hartwell would remain behind and 
talk with the girl from down-town about 
giving up the room. - 

In a very short time Marion joined them, 
radiant with triumph. 

‘‘She was perfectly lovely about it!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘She said it didn’t make a bit of differ- 
ence to her where she stayed, and she knew of 
course we wanted our friend. And she doesn’t 
want the Sixty-third Street room. She says it 
will be better for her to live down near her 
work, and she was thinking of it, anyway. 
Now aren’t you glad I did it?’’ 

A short jubilee session followed, and then 
they got up to go to a meeting they had 
promised to attend that night. 

“I’m awfully tired,’’ said Harriet, ‘‘and if 
you’d just as soon, I think I should rather go 
back to the room and rest.’’ 

They assured her that they would not be long, 
and so she left them and started for home. It 
was good to be back at the old place, and she 
could not help being touched by the welcome 
the girls had given her. She piled up the 
pillows and sat down on the couch without 
turning on the light. She wanted to dream a 
little about the times she had had in that room, 
and about the dear girls with whom she had 
lived there. 

She thought of many, many things, and then 
there broke in upon her reverie a strange sound. 
It came again, and Harriet sat up, a dull red 
color creeping into her face. 

Some one was sobbing, and the sound came 
from the little room which the girl from down- 
town had told Marion 
Hartwell she was so will- 
ing to give up. 

Harriet Spence rose to 
her feet and put both 
hands to her face.” In 
that minute she under- 
stood it all; what it had 
meant to the girl from 
down -town to live out 
there, and how bitterly it 
had hurt her to be asked 
to go away. And she 
saw, too, the inconsistency 
of her own position. 

She was planning to 
devote her life to making 
brighter the lives of girls 
whose lot was less pleas- 
ant than her own, and 
then, when a girl she 
might have helped had 
come into her very path, 
she had pushed her aside, 
merely that she herself 
might have a good time 
with her friends. 

The sound of sobbing 
had ceased, but the silence 
which followed was not 
comforting. Harriet sat 
down on the couch again, 
but this time not to dream. 
She put her feet out before 
her and her hands down 
on her knees, the way she 
always sat when thinking very hard. 

At last she got up and walked to the door 
of the hall bedroom, and tapped gently upon it. 

There was a sound within as of dashing 
water, and then the door was opened by a girl 
who was trying hard to seem unconscious of a 
pair of very red eyes. 

The girl outside smiled winningly. 

‘*Harriet Spence is my name,’’ she said, 
holding out her hand. ‘‘I’ve come back to 
school for the year, and if I may I should like to 
come in and talk with you about your room.” 

Millie smiled bravely back at her. ‘‘Miss 
Hartwell spoke to me about it. You can have 
it as well as not. It is too far out for me, 
anyway.”’ 

Harriet Spence sat down on the bed and tilted 
her head in a funny way she had. ‘‘If I tell 
you something, you’ll not tell the girls, will 
you 97? 

“Why, no,’’ said Millie, wonderingly. 
not tell them.’’ 

“*T haven’t been very well this summer. I’m 
nervous, you know, and, well—to tell the truth 
— it’s absurd, I know —and the girls would 
laugh, but I can’t bear the thought of rooming 
alone, and—I know it’s an awfully small room, 
but you see we have the sitting-room for every- 
thing but sleeping and dressing, and if you 
don’t mind awfully—what I’m trying to say 
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is—would you have any objection to rooming 
with me?”’ 

Millie’s eyes had grown very large, and she 
was holding tightly to both sides of the chair. 
‘‘Hadn’t you better ask some one else?’’ she 


“*It’s an imposition, I know,’’ the other girl 
went on, apologetically, ‘‘and it’s mean of me 
to ask it. It will muss your things to have me 
dump a lot of stuff in on them, but —”’ 

“‘Oh, I didn’t mean that!’’ broke in the girl 
from down-town. ‘‘There’s a lot of room, 
and if you think —’’ 

The older girl held out her hand. ‘‘Then 
let’s shake hands on it, as the boys do.’’ 

They talked for haif an hour about where 
they would put their clothes, laughing gaily 
over the schemes they would have to devise. 

‘* And, by the way,’’ said Harriet, after she 
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had risen to go, ‘‘I’ve a lot of things I should 
like to stick up, if you don’t mind. They’re 
rather silly, I’m afraid,—football things, and 
all that, you know,—but they would make me 
feel more at home, if you think you can stand 
it.” 

Something made Millie brush her hand 
quickly across her eyes. 

“I think I can stand it,’’ she answered, in 
a rather low voice. 

So, after that, there were two extra girls at 
the Friday night spreads, and down in one of 
the big stores a girl sold handkerchiefs all day 
long with a smiling face. She knew she would 
go home to friends when the day was done, and 
that kept her from growing tired. And the girl 
who had not succeeded in getting into the 
settlement house did not feel, after all, that her 
year was being wasted. 





ON THE FACE 
|OF THE CLIFE|| 


geic IS a wonderful sea outside, 
sir,” said old Arch, the 








skipper. ‘‘’Tis so big a 
tumble as ever I saw stirred up in 
a night.” 


I had met the old fisherman on 
the road to the crest of the Flag- 
staff, whither I was bound for a 
long breath of the sunlit air, and 
a sight of the sunlit hills and heads 
and glittering sea. 

‘‘Then you’ll not be taking the 
punt to the grounds ?’’ said I. 














were reaching for me—that they 
would have had me fast in the 
trap had I slept much longer; for, 
in a glance, I thought I had made 
sure that my escape from the rock 
was not yet cut off. But my laugh 
was touched with some embarrass- 
ment when I found, upon trial, 
that the sea had blocked the path 
by which I had reached the foot of 
Shag Cliff. 

“IT must go the other way,’’ I 
thought. 





“I’m not able, sir,” he replied. 
‘**Tis too much for any paddle punt. Sure, 
the sea’s breakin’ right across the tickle.* ’Tis 
so much as a man’s life’s worth t’ try t’ run 
out.’’ 

‘*You’ll bide at home and rest,’”’ I suggested. 

“T’m wantin’ bad to get to my salmon net, 
sir,’ said he. ‘‘ ’Tis set off the point of Shag 
Cliff, and I’m thinkin’ the sea’ll wreck it, for 
*tis a wonderful tumble, indeed. ’Tis like I’ll 
not be able to get out afore the morrow marnin’, 
but I’m hopin’ I will.’’ 

‘*And I wish you may,”’ said I. 

How lightly I expressed the wish! It was 
born of the fresh breeze and brightness of the 
day—a word let drop from a heart full of good 
feeling for all the world; nothing more. 

‘* Ar’ where might you be bound ?”’ he asked. 

‘For the Flagstaff,’’ I answered. ‘‘But I 
think I’ll change my mind. The sea that Arch 
won’t risk his punt in is a sea to come close to. 
I’ll be going under the Lookout, I’m thinking, 
to watch the waves beat against Breakheart 
Head.’’ : 

‘*A happy day, sir!’’ said he. 

Expecting nothing less, I turned about, fol- 
lowed the rocky road to the Bath Tub, climbed 
the Lookout, and descended the rough declivity 
beyond to the edge of the sea, meanwhile lifted 
to a joyous mood by the sunlight and wind and 
cloudless sky. Indeed, I was not sorry I had 
come; the grim cliffs and the jagged masses of 
rock lying at their feet—the thunder and froth 
where sea met rock—the breaking, flashing 
water to seaward; all this delighted me then, 
and will not soon be forgotten. Lest of all, 
the third submerged rock off Shag Cliff—the 
rock they call the Tombstone—was breaking ; 
the greater waves there leaped into the air in 
fountains of froth. 

“I must come closer to the Tombstone,’’ 
thought I. 

Thus I was led along the coast to the foot of 
Shag Cliff. It was a hard climb, in which 
hands and feet were both concerned. There 
were chasms to leap, sharp points to round, 
great rocks to scale, narrow ledges to pass 
over on the toes of my boots; and all the 
while the breakers were crashing and foaming 
below me, and now and again splashing me 
with spray. 

Had the day been drear, it may be I should 
not have ventured so far; but the sun was out, 
the day long, the gulls quietly soaring over the 
sea, and on I went, giving no thought whatever 
to my return. 

Once under the cliff, I ventured farther. 
Detached from it, there lies Nanny’s Rock, 
which must long ago have fallen from above; 
the breakers surrounded but did not sweep it 
when they rose and broke. 

My wish to lie there in the sunshine, with 
the blue sky above me and the noise of the 
water in my ears, led me to dash across the 
‘dripping space between when the wave fell 
back, even though I must scramble out of the 
way of the returning water. 

In a few minutes I was deep in an enchant- 
ing day-dream, which, to my subsequent peril, 
soon changed to sleep. f 

The tide was rising. I had not thought of 
that; up to that time the tide and I had had 
little to do with each other. It had never been 
important to my goings and comings, and I was 
far from knowing that a high sea swept Nanny’s 
Rock when the tide was full. A few drops of 
Spray, falling upon my face from a great 
breaker, awoke me. On the instant I was 
wide awake and looking desperately about. 
Then I laughed to think that the breakers 

* A narrow passage from the harbor to the sea. 








There was no other way; to 
right and to left the sea was breaking against 
overhanging juts of rock. I could pass from 
jut to jut, but I could round neither. 

“IT shall be late for dinner,’’ I thought. 
“‘The skipper will be hungry and impatient, 
and I have kept dinner waiting for three suc- 
cessive days.’’ 

It was all very well to exclaim vexatiously, 
but I was forced to abandon the hope of return- 
ing by way of the foot of the cliffs. The tide 
had cut me off. 

**I will scale Shag Cliff,’’ I determined. 

1 was not alarmed; the situation was awk- 
ward, but it promised the excitement of an 
adventure, and for a time I was rather glad 
that I had fallen asleep. To scale the two 
hundred feet of Shag Cliff —that was some- 
thing to achieve! Thomas, the skipper, whose 
guest I was, would say that I was ‘‘ narvy,’’ 
and forget that I had kept him from his dinner. 
Scale Shag Cliff, by all means! 

I knew well enough that I had but to seek 
higher ground and wait for the tide to fall, if I 
wanted an unexciting return; but it pleased me 
to make believe that my situation was desperate 
—that the rising water would overwhelm me 
if I did not escape over the brow of the cliff; 
an indulgence which my imagination did not 
need half an hour later. When I looked up, 
however, to choose a path of ascent, I found 
that, from where I stood, close against the cliff 
at the base, there seemed to be no path at all. 

“I must get back to Nanny’s Rock for a 
better view,’’ I told myself. 

Back to Nanny’s Rock I went, at no small 
risk, for the occasional flow of foam, which had 
cut it off from the mainland when first I crossed, 
had swollen to a strait of some depth and 
strength. I must make the leap, but I dreaded 
it. There was a moment of terror when my 
foot slipped, and I came near falling back into 
the very claws of the breaker which followed 
me; on that account, perhaps, my survey of 
the face of the cliff was a hurried one, and my 
return to safe ground precipitate and somewhat 
flurried. 

I had seen enough, however, to persuade me 
that the ascent would be comparatively easy for 
at least a hundred feet, and that, for the rest 
of the way, it would not, probably, be much 
more difficult. 

In point of fact, I knew nothing whatever of 
what lay beyond the first hundred feet. But 
the element of probability, or rather improba- 
bility, did not disconcert me. I could at least 
make a start. 

If you have ever climbed about a rocky sea- 
coast, you will know that an ascent may be 
comparatively simple where a descent is quite 
impracticable; you will know that the unwary 
man may of a sudden find himself at a point 
where to continue the climb is a nauseating 
necessity. There are times when he regrets 
the courage that led him into his difficulty— 
the courage or the @arelessness, as the case may 
be. Experience had long ago taught me that; 
but the lesson had not been severe—there had 
been no gulf behind me; the whip of life or 
death had not urged me on. Indeed, I had 
never attempted a climb of such height and ugly 
possibilities in the way of blind leads as Shag 
Cliff, else possibly 1 should not have made 
the start with a sense of adventure so delightful 
and inspiring. 

Up I went—up and still up, my cheeks 
glowing, my nerves pleasurably tingling! Up— 
up and still up, until I could hear the whiz of 
gulls’ wings near me, and the feeling of space 
below began to try my nerves. At last I 
stopped to rest and look about. Down deep 








lay the breakers, so far off, it seemed, that I | 
marveled I could hear the roar and crash so 
distinctly. 

**One hundred feet!’’ thought I. ‘‘ Non- 
sense! It’s two hundred and fifty if an inch. 
And I’m but half-way up.’’ 

Beyond that point my difficulties began. 
The cliff was bolder; it was almost bare of 
those little ledges and crevices and projections 
upon which the cliff-climber depends for hand- 
hold and foothold. Moreover, the path was 
interrupted from time to time by sheer or over- 
hanging rock. When I came to these impas- | 
sable places, of course 
I turned to right or 
left, content- with my 
progress if only I 
mounted higher and 
higher. Thus I strayed 
far off the path I had 
picked out from Nan- 
ny’s Rock; indeed, I 
was climbing blindly, 
a thoughtless course, 
for—had I but stopped 
to think—there was no 
knowing that the cliff 
did not overhang at 
the end of the way I 
had taken. Meanwhile 
time was passing. I 
had climbed with such 
caution, retraced my 
steps, changed my 
course so often that 
noon was long past. 
So when next I came 
to a roomy ledge I sat 
down to rest before 
proceeding farther. 

‘*Strange!’’ I 
thought, after a look 





about. ‘*‘ But where 
am I?’ 

It was a puzzling 
question. The cliff, 


projecting below me, 
cut off my view of the 
breakers ; and the rock 
above, which came to 
an end in blue sky, was 
of course unfamiliar. o 
At what part of Shag 

Rock I then was I 

could not tell. 

‘*Rather strangé to 
be lost on the face of a 
cliff,’’ I thought, nerv- 
ousness strongly assert- 
ing itself, ‘‘but I guess 
that’s my case.’’ 

It was my case. But I decided that the 
wisest course was to go higher. It did not 
appear that I should be unable to descend ; the 
way up was the shorter way, that was all. 
Nevertheless, my feeling of security was pretty 
well shaken when I again began to climb. My 
grip was tighter, my shrinking from the depths 
stronger and more frequent; in fact, I hugged 
the rock more than was good for me. I knew 
the symptom for an alarming one,—it turned 
me faint when first I recognized it,—and I tried 
to fix my attention exclusively upon the effort 
to climb higher. But now and again the fear 
of the space behind and below would creep in. 
Reason told me that the better part was to 
return; but I was in no condition to listen to 
reason. My whole desire—it was fast becoming 
frantic—was to craw] over the brow of the cliff 
and be safe. 

But where was the brow of the cliff? It 
seemed to me that I had climbed a thousand 
feet. 

A few minutes later I caught sight of a 
shrub; then I knew that I was within a few 
feet of the end of the climb. The shrub—a 
stunted spruce, which I have good reason to 
remember—was to my right, peeping round a 
projection of rock. 

I was then on a ledge, with good foothold and 
good handhold; and a way of return to the 
shore lay open to me. By craning my neck 
I made out that if I could pass that projection I 
should reach shelving, broken rock, and be 
safe. Then I studied the face of the rocks 
between—a space of some six feet. 

There was foothold there, midway, but 1 
shrank from attempting to reach it. I had 
never thought in my life to try so perilous a 
passage. A survey of the course of a body 
falling from that point was almost more than I 
could support. Nevertheless, strange as it may 
seem,—the waving shrub tempted me to risk 
something more to end my suspense, —I sum- 
moned courage enough to stretch out my right 
foot and search with my right hand for a hold. 

Unfortunately, I found both—a ledge for my 
foot and a crevice for my fingers. 

I drew myself over. It took courage and 
strength, for it was along stretch. Had I been 
cramped for room, had I not been free to move 
at the starting-point, I could not have managed 
it. But there I was—both feet on a ledge as 
wide as my feet were long, both hands with a 
comfortable grip on solid rock. I shuffled along 
until I came to the end of my ledge. 

My last obstacle now lay before me. 1 must 
round the projection which divided me from 
the broken, shelving rock beyond. Had I fore- 
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gone so far. So, with confidence, I sought a 
foothold for my right foot—a crevice for the 
fingers of my right hand. 

I tried again, with confidence unshaken; 
again, with patience; again, with rising fear. 
There was no hold; the passage was impracti- 
cable. There was nothing for it but to return. 

So I shuffled back to the other end of my 
ledge. Then, keenly regretting the necessity 
of return, I sought a foothold for my left foot 
—a crevice for the fingers of my left hand. I 
tried again, in some wonder; again, with a 
rush of fear; again, in abject terror. 

To my horror, I 
found that I could not 
return. From the nar- 
row ledge it was im- 
possible to pass to the 
wider, although it had 
been possible to pass 
from the wider to the 
narrow. 

For an instant I was 
on the point of toppling 
back ; but I let my body 
fall forward against the 
face of the cliff, and 
there I rested, gripping 
the rock with both 
hands until the faint- 
ness passed. 

My situation was 
quite plain to me. I 
was standing on a 
ledge, as wide as my 
feet were long, some 
two or three hundred 
feet above the sea; 
my face was to the 
cliff, and I could nei- 
ther sit down nor turn 
round. 

There I must stand 
until—who could tell? 
In what way could re- 
lief come to me? Who 
was to see? 

Who could hear my 
cries for help? No 
fishermen were on the 
grounds—no punts 
were out of the harbor ; 
the sea was too high 
for that, as I had been 
told. 

There was only one 
answer to my ques- 
tion. I must stand un- 
til—I fell. 

**No,’’ I was coura- 
geous enough to admit 
calmly, ‘‘there is no hope— none whatever; 
not the slightest.’’ 

That once admitted, my terror of that space 
behind and below in some measure departed. 
The sun was still shining; the sky—as I knew, 
for I could catch a glimpse of it on each side 
—was still blue. But soon I began to think of 
the night; then my terror returned—not of the 
present moment, but of the hours of darkness 
approaching. 

Could I endure until night? I thought not. 
My position was awkward. Surely my strength 
would wear out—my hands weaken, although 
the strain upon them was slight, my legs give 
way. 

Of course I followed the natural impulse to 
cling to my life as long as I could. Thus, 
while the afternoon dragged along and the 
dusk approached, I stood on the face of the 
cliff, waiting for the moment when my weaken- 
ing strength would fail and I should fall to my 
death. 

** In an hour,’’ I thought; soon it was, ‘‘In 
half an hour.’’ 

Before that last half-hour had passed I felt 
something brush past my back. It frightened 
me. What was it? Again I felt it. Again it 
startled and frightened me. Then I felt it no 
more for a time, and I was glad of that. I 
was too dull, perhaps, to dwell upon the mystery 
of that touch. It passed from my mind. Soon 
I felt it for the third time. Was ita wing? I 
wondered, too, if I had not heard a voice; for 
it seemed to me that some one had hailed me. 
It could not have been, I thought; it was a 
delusion of my condition. 

But when next I heard the sound, I knew 
that my name had been called. I looked up. 
A rope was hanging over the brow of the cliff, 
sweeping slowly toward me. I could see it, 
although the light was failing. When it came 
near I extended my right hand behind me and 
caught it, then gave it a tug, in signal to those 
above that the search was ended. Painfully, 
slowly, for my situation was none too secure, 
I encircled my waist with that stout rope, 
lashed it fast, shouted, ‘‘Haul away!’’ and 
fainted. 

When I came to my senses, it was to find 
myself lying on the moss, with old Arch, the 
skipper, leaning over me, and half a dozen 
fishermen gathered round. 

**So you did get out to the salmon net?’’ I 
muttered. 

**Aye,’’ said he; ‘‘’twas 1 that seed you 
hangin’ there. Sure, if I hadn’t had my net 
set off Shag Rock, and if I hadn’t got through 
the tickle to see if ’twas all right, and if —’’ 

I shuddered with fear, and fainted again. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


| ee is the place for an American boy, says 
Minister Bowen. There is room also for 
any number of good boys from other lands. But 
they, in turn, must become thorough Americans 
if they would succeed. 
Oe hundred and sixty years ago today 
Thomas Jefferson was born, yet in all the 
years since that event no one has come into 
the world with sufficient ability to write a 
better Declaration of Independence. 
i ipry- are April fools and other kinds. It was 
of the other kinds that Pudd’nhead Wilson 
wrote in his diary on July 4th: ‘Statistics show 
that we lose more fools on this day than on all 
the other days of the year put together. This 
proves, by the number left in stock, that one 
Fourth of July is inadequate, the country has 
grown so.” 


Oo a recent midnight the hands of the clocks 
in the Transvaal, the Orange River Colony, 
Rhodesia, Cape Colony and Portuguese East 
Africa were moved, and standard time, based on 
longitude from Greenwich, was established 
throughout South Africa save in the territory 
under German jurisdiction. As the clocks strike 
in synchrony they mark the advent of a larger 
national unity. 


Five more states are to be honored in the navy. 
The battle-ships authorized by Congress are 
to be named after Idaho, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Mississippi and Vermont. The navy has already 
named thirty-four ships after states. When the 
five just authorized by Congress shall be afloat 
there will remain unused the names of only six 
states. The Navy Department consequently 
intends to ask Congress to change the law which 
requires state names to be given to battle-ships. 
It would like a new Constitution and another 
Cumberland, to mention only two ships that 
have made history. 


he story which the captain of the excursion 
steamer, recently wrecked on the Bermudas, 
told before the investigating committee shows 
how important may be the consequences of a 
little thing. There is a fixed light at one end of 
the island and a revolving light at the other. 
When the captain saw a fixed light he assumed 
that he was approaching the end of the island, 
where the fixed light ought to be. But he dis- 
covered when too late that, through accident or 
lack of eare, the revolving light was out of order, 
and when its signal was most needed gave a 
misleading message to the mariner. 
wee R. Day, of Ohio, became a member 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
on the first Monday in March. Mr. Justice 
Holmes, who took his seat in December, thus 
had a remarkably short period of service as the 
newest member. More than two years elapsed 
between the appointments of Justices Peckham 
and McKenna, and still longer periods are 
common. As the Supreme Court is now con- 
stituted, two of its members were appointed by 
President Roosevelt, one by McKinley, three by 
Cleveland, two by Harrison and one by Hayes. 
The President who desires those whom he 
appoints to remain long on the Supreme Bench 
will select men in the prime of life. 


par is frequently called the Old World, but 
this does not mean that the governments 
there are old On the contrary, some of them 
are new. France has been a republic for little 
more than thirty years. The German Empire 
and united Italy are of about the same age, 
whereas Belgium is proud of the fact that it is 
approaching the seventy-fifth anniversary of its 
secession from the Netherlands. Arrangements 
are making for celebrating the anniversary in 
1905. A fair is to be held in Liege in honor of 
the occasion, King Leopold will add a new 
wing to his Brussels palace, and other public 
buildings will be rushed to completion in order 
to make the capital attractive to visitors. 


Amon the many ways of studying literature, 
one that is proposed at a Western univer- 
sity deserves attention. It is planned to holda 
mock trial for murder. Law students will act 
as counsel; a large number of witnesses will be 
called; a judge of the Supreme Court of the 
state will preside, and a prince will be the 
prisoner at the bar. When it is said that 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, is the accused, 
Polonius the victim and insanity the defense, 
the material for an interesting and instructive 
investigation is seen to be abundant. What a 
notable group of witnesses would be there were 
the players who have acted the part of Hamlet 
to give their testimony ! 

medical missionary from India tells some 

interesting stories about the native doctors 
and their ways. The color-iine in medication, 
he says, is drawn by a Mohammedan physician 
with whom he became acquainted. The Indian 
exhibited his medicine-box, in which were seven 
bottles containing liquids of various hues. 
**Fever makes the patient red,’ said he, “and 
then I give him red medicine. A cold makes 
him blue, and I prescribe a blue remedy. A 
yellow medicine is indicated by the yellowness 
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of biliousness. And so on.” Dire possibilities 
would be involved in case a color-blind doctor 
dosed a sufferer—a risk supplementing the 
ordinary peril incident to selecting medicine 
because of its color. 


oo Temple was about seven years in 
building, but it stood for centuries. No one 
can estimate accurately the life of a modern steel 
structure, which comes into being in remarkably 
quick time. In a recent instance in New York 
an apartment hotel was completed, leased and 
sold in less than fourteen months after the pur- 
chase of the site. The actual work of construc- 
tion was done in less than ten months, although 
this was a twelve-and-a-half-story building, 
which covered a lot seventy-one by one hundred 
feet, and contained more than two hundred rooms. 
These marvels do not come by chance. Every 
bolt and rivet is planned and provided for before 
the foundation is laid, and a perfect system 
controls the gangs of workmen, who carry on the 
most. diverse operations without getting in one 
another’s way. , 
® © 


LIFE’S MESSENGER. 
Let thy day be to thy night 
A teller of good tidings. 
Jean Ingelow. 
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CONGRESS AND THE NATION. 


elaware has been without representation 

D in the United States Senate for the past 

two years, and for two years before 

that it had only one Senator. The legislature 

was unable to make an election by the required 
majority vote. 

Its success last month in electing two Senators 
was a matter of national concern, for the 
national ‘will cannot be known unless each 
state is represented in the Senate. It is 
important also that the state delegations in the 
House of Representatives should be full. Each 
Congressional district and each state is under 
moral obligations to send its Representatives to 
Congress. 

The ability of the majority party to carry out 
its policy depends on the presence in Congress 
of the men belonging to that party. Factional 
quarrels sometimes pzevent the election of Rep- 
resentatives of the majority party in the district 
or of Senators of the majority party in the state. 
The result may be a loss of the control of 
Congress by the party which would otherwise 
dictate its policy. The whole nation has an 
undoubted interest in the election of every 
Representative and every Senator. 

The Constitution recognizes the importance 
of a full Senate, for it provides that the 
governors of the states shall fill vacancies by 
appointment when the legislatures are not in 
session. The Senate has decided that this does 
not give to the governor the right to appoint 
when the legislature has failed to elect, and in 
accordance with this view it has within a few 
years refused to seat Senators from Montana, 
Pennsylvania, Washington and Wyoming. But 
the fact that a state may thus voluntarily 
deprive itself of representation does not lessen 
the national interest in the matter. 

The nation is concerned in the honesty of 
elections to Congress as well as in the fact of 
election. The national will may fail of expres- 
sion because of fraud at the polls through 
which members of the party in the minority 
may receive the certificate of election. Such 


failure is graver than that caused by factional | polic: 


quarrels in the majority party, because it 
involves deliberate and premeditated violation 
of the most saered principle of representative 
government—the principle of majority rule. 
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THE PREVENTION OF TYPHOID. 


ihe recent outbreak of typhoid fever at 

Ithaca, New York, has excited more 

general alarm than a local epidemic of 
the sort usually does, because Ithaca is a col- 
lege town, and many of the victims were 
students of Cornell University. 
stance, which broadened the area of bereave- 
ment, nevertheless has its use in bringing home 
to the people at large a lesson which only a 
calamity of this kind can teach. 

Science has shown that typhoid fever is a 
filth disease, and in the winter season at least, 
when no flies are about to assist in spreading 
it, can occur in epidemic form oniy when the 
water-supply is contaminated. But in a thickly 
settled community the avoidance of contamina- 
tion of the sources of the water-supply is diffi- 
cult, and it is therefore necessary to purify 
the water before distributing it to the houses 
of the people. 

The experience of European cities, where 
typhoid fever used to be rife, has proved that 
water containing typhoid germs, and germs of 
other diseases which are spread in the same 
way, ¢an be purified by filtration. A filtration 
plant is expensive, but it costs less than such 
an epidemic as Ithaca has had—to say nothing 
of saving valuable lives. Until such a plant 
has been established in a city the only sure safe- 
guard against typhoid is in boiling all water 
used for drinking or for washing salads and 
other vegetables eaten raw. 

The water used for brushing the teeth should 
also be boiled, since any germs in such water 
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can easily find their way into the stomach. If 
only filtered or boiled water were used, there 
might still be isolated cases of typhoid fever, 
but there could be no wide-spread epidemic, 
and in time, it may safely be asserted, the 
disease would appear only in the annals of 
medical history. 
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PROOF OF MERIT. 


None merits sweet who tasted not the sour, 
Who fears to climb deserves no fruit nor flower. 
Geoffrey Whitney. 
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HONEST AND TRUE. 


ntellectual honesty is worth more to a woman 
than skill on the piano or the mandolin, or 
the prettiest taste in poetry or millinery. 
Happy she who is not ashamed of the plain 
yea and nay of her mind! She has not only a 
virtue, but also a fresh charm which will make 
her companionship agreeable and desired when 
wiser folk are tiresome. 

Doubtless it is good to prefer Shakespeare to 
modern fiction, but if one does not actually find 
**Hamlet’’ as good reading as the latest novel, it 
does not help matters to pretend one does. A 
Beethoven sonata has been adjudged by the 
verdict of time a higher place than any rag- 
time melody is likely to attain. Still that girl 
who assumes an admiration for Beethoven 
which she really feels only for the ‘‘coon song’’ 
advantages neither herself nor her friends. 

Honesty is the path, and the only path, to 
growth. For faulty taste there are a hundred 
remedies. For affected taste there is none. 
The woman who pretends to a conventional 
enthusiasm suspects, and for good reason, the 
enthusiasm of others. Distrusting herself, she 
locks fast her doors against other suspicious 
characters, and becomes intellectually a recluse. 

The honest mind has always a new point of 
view. ‘The owner of it may not write learned 
criticisms, but she has a bright word for an 
odd minute. She can talk well of hens or cats 
or buttons. She meets every experience of life 
with a wholesome relish. She is likely to have 
passed upon her that well-worn but flattering 
judgment, ‘‘She is interesting!’’ 


* © 
SUPPRESSING LOTTERIES. 


nder a law passed in 1895 it is an offense 

to send lottery tickets through the United 

States mail. The act was a severe blow 
to the lottery business. But gambling enter- 
prises always die hard, and when the lottery 
managers found the mails closed against them 
they resorted to the express companies. Then 
Congress shut and barred that door, also, by 
forbidding altogether the transportation of lot- 
tery tickets from one state to another. 

The representative of a South American 
lottery company was not content to abide by 
the law. He attempted to deliver a package of 
tickets to an express company in Texas, for 
transmission to California, and was arrested. 
He applied for a writ of habeas corpus, but 
the United States Circuit Court refused to order 
that he be discharged from custody. The case 
was then carried to the Supreme Court. That 
tribunal sustained the decision of the lower 
court, and declared that Congress had the power 
to forbid interstate commerce in any commodity 
the use of which was contrary to good public 


y. 

The fight has been long and hard. The 
lottery and express companies have been repre- 
sented by able lawyers who defended their clients 
with ingenuity and a resort to all technicalities 
open to them. But they were defeated at last. 
Henceforth lotteries, if they live at all, will 
be able to maintain only a restricted and local 
existence—a condition which will make for 
morality. 
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HOPE FOR IRELAND. 


very one interested in public questions 

knows what a bone of contention in 

British polities ‘‘the Irish question’’ has 
been—how high the feeling has run, how 
hard the Irish leaders have fought, and how 
ruthlessly they have been borne down. No 
branch of the question has been more perplex- 
ing than that which relates to the land and 
the landlords—rents, eviction, absentee owner- 
ship, and various other problems arising out 
of the peculiar system of land tenure. 

Within a few months a change has come 
over the spirit of the contest. Greater courtesy 
and consideration are on one side, a 
more reasonable dispositidh appears on the 
other. 

The Dublin conference, between four repre- 
sentatives of the landlords and an equai number 
of representatives of the tenants, was unex- 
pectedly successful in agreeing upon a plan 
of land purchase to be recommended to Parlia- 
ment. Mr. John E. Redmond, the Irish 
parliamentary leader, has shown a conciliatory 
attitude toward certain government measures. 
Really it begins to look as if Parliament would 
soon find a satisfactory solution of the old and 
troublesome question. 

Mr. Gladstone introduced several land re- 
forms, but his ultimate plan of relief was home 
rule, which would have left the settlement of 











the land question to an Irish Parliament. The 
plan of the present ministry contemplates the 
settlement of the land question by the Imperial 
Parliament, but at the time of writing this 
article the bill has not been introduced, and the 
character of the government ‘scheme has not 
been revealed. 

It is hoped on all sides, and believed on most, 
that the land purchase bill to be introduced 
this month will follow the suggestions of the 
Dublin conference. These are, in effect, that 
the owners shall sell their land for a sum the 
interest on which will. be about equal to the 
present rent; that the tenants shall be allowed 
to buy by making annual payment of sums 
varying from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. 
less than the amount they now pay as rent; 
and that the government guarantee payment 
by the tenants, and make up the difference to 
the landlords in cash. 

A measure drawn on these lines would doubt- 
less satisfy the landlords and be accepted by 
the Irish people; but whether the British 
taxpayer, who must make up a part of the 
purchase price, will be pleased with it is an- 
other matter. The prospect of a prosperous 
and contented Ireland is likely to persuade 
many taxpayers of the wisdom of this plan. 


* 
GRANDMOTHER’S COOKING. 


‘¢ T\id you ever see a brighter old lady than Mrs. 

Carleton’s mother?” a member of the 
village woman’s club asked her companion as 
they started home together after the meeting. 
“Her paper this afternoon was a treat. She puts 
us younger ones entirely in the shade.” 

“She is wonderful, certainly,” her friend agreed. 
Then she added thoughtfully, “I wonder if she 
knows how to cook?” 

“To cook!” The echo was so full of bewilder- 
ment that the second speaker laughed merrily. 

“It does sound like a descent from Ibsen,” she 
acknowledged, “but I was thinking of my own 
mother. I don’t suppose she ever heard of Ibsen 
in her life, and yet we never missed anything with 
her. She was so full of wisdom—the wisdom, I 
mean, that comes from a long life of neighborliness 
—and she had such a ‘home’ atmosphere about 
her, and—she was such a delicious cook! I'd 
rather taste one of mother’s suppers to-night than 
to hear the greatest lecturer in the world. 1 
cannot be glad enough that my children will have 
all their lives the memory of an old-time grand- 
mother.” 

The incident recalls a similar one told of Miss 
Susan Anthony. The road to school for the 
Anthony children led past their grandmother’s, 
and they always started early enough to stop there 
for fresh cheese curds and a drink of “coffee” 
made of hot water poured over browned crusts of 
“rye and Indian” and sweetened with maple-sugar. 
Nor did they confine themselves to a single visit a 
day. Just as punctual was their after-school 
visit, when they feasted upon the cold remains of 
boiled dinner, set aside for them on .a big pewter 
platter. 

One day their mother remonstrated with them 
for bothering the grandmother when they could 
have the same things at home. Susan’s response 
was prompt and effectually closed the question. 

“Grandmother’s potato peelings,”’ she declared, 
decidedly, “are better than your boiled dinners.” 

The world is moving, and even grandmothers, it 
seems, are moving with it. Whether the grand- 
mothers of the future make caraway cookies or 
write papers upon the latest literary luminary, 
they will still be grandmothers, and that is enough. 
Yet to those of us who remember the delectable 
flavor of certain dishes of our childhood’s days 
made by the loving hands that alone of all the 
world seemed to know the mystery, there is regret 
in the thought that the children of the future may 
grow up with no knowledge of the magic contained 
in those two words, “grandmother's cooking.” 


® © 


THE ANGLO-SAXON CONQUEST. 


f language is a true measure of conquest, 
the Anglo-Saxon is rapidly conquering the 
European continent. “High-life,” pronounced 
“hig-leef,” has long been in use; “lo sport” and 
“jl yacht” are every-day matters in Italy; conti- 
nental papers talk casually of “il globe-trotter” 
and “il reporter”; and “meetings” has usurped 
the place of all Latin synonyms, and in Italy gets 
its plural regularly—“meetingai,” like any other 
good Italian noun. An enterprising shop, calling 
itself “The Handy Things Co.,” advertises an 
ice-cream freezer, ‘“‘The Easy.” 

A fresh Anglicism introduced lately created 
little short of a literary tumult in Rome. The 
first subway in the “ Eternal City,” a short pas- 
sage under the Quirinal hill, was lately opened 
to the public, who promptly christened it, “ll 
Tunnel.” Patriotic indignation was awakened. 
“Tramway” had been accepted, but indignant 
professors and students besieged the Roman 
papers, demanding to know what had become of 
“traforo” or “galleria,” good Italian words, and 
where this English madness was to end. Never- 
theless, “il tunnel’ thus far holds its own. 

A writer to an important Roman paper recently 
publishea an article bearing the singular title, 
“At Flat,” in which she described the meaning of 
“these two mysterious syllables, among the less 
familiar of those English phrases relating to 
domestic life, such as ‘home,’ ‘comfortable,’ ‘cozy,’ 
‘luncheon,’ ‘five-o’clock tea,’ and the like.” 

“At flat” she explained to mean living “a 
piatte,” like certain trimmings placed ‘a piatto” 
upon a gown, and she discovered the term to have 
adeep psychological significance, implying a mode 
of existence in strata, which English people 
delighted in. “They were continually talking of 
living ‘at flat.” The writer, on the contrary, 


found far greater charm in English country life, 
especially in the flowering vines planted about the 
ample “bow window.” 

Wherever the Englishwoman goes she carries 























her “crimson rambler.” But this plant, which 
grows kindly everywhere else, says the writer, 
persistently refuses to attach itself ‘at flat.” 

English is invading the schools, also; one con- 
tinental college now allots five hours, where 
formerly it aliotted two hours’ work, to English 
and German. 

® © 


THE POPULAR MAJOR ANDRE. 


ajor André, whose death has made him one of 
M the romantic figures of the Revolution, was 
a member of the brilliant band of British officers 
tha’ made a lasting impression on the colonial 
dames of Philadelphia during the British occupa- 
tion of the city. A new edition of Winthrop 
Sargent’s life of André, edited by William Abbatt, 
revives some stories of the unfortunate young man 
who lost his life as a result of Benedict Arnold’s 
treason. 

His name lingered well into the nineteenth 
century on the lps of every old woman whose 
youth had seen her a belle in the royal lines. We 
find him writing pretty verses to a Philadelphia 
lady, Miss Redman, for whom he cut off some 
buttons from his coat 2s a keepsake when he left 
the town with the army. Besides his graceful gift 
of verse-making, he was a good draftsman, and 
drew for his fair friends pictures of himself, some 
of which are preserved. 

He was also a good actor, thus grouping himself 
with the clever but futile Burgoyne. There was 
an old, disused theater in Philadelphia, and the 
idle officers fitted it up. André painted scenery; 
one drop-curtain of his remained until the theater 
was destroyed by fire in 1821. 

In the spring of 1778 the officers gave a grand 
pageant, including a regatta and a mock tourna- 
ment. André was one-of the moving spirits in the 
entertainment, and wrote some flowery verses, 
in the eighteenth century manner, in praise of 
General Howe. 

It is related that while these gay festivities were 
in progress an old major of artillery was asked by 
a young boy to explain something in the pageant. 

“Why, child,” he said, “the Knights of the 
Mountain are fools, and the Knights of the Blended 
Rose are tomfools. I know of no other differ- 
ence.” 

Then he added, in a tone of suppressed mortifi- 
cation: 

“What will Washington think of all this?” 


® © 


CATCHING A CONVERT. 


mong the many experiences set down in “John 

Wesley’s Journal” is one which richly shows 

the humor, forbearance and determination with 
which the great Methodist carried on his work. 

One day. on one of his missionary rides over the 
country, he overtook ‘‘a serious man,” with whom 
he soon engaged in conversation. 

“He presently gave me to know what his 
opinions were,” wrote Wesley; “therefore I said 
nothing to contradict him.”’ 

But that did not content the serious man; he 
Was quite uneasy to know if his companion held 
the doctrine of the decrees, as he did. 

“We had better keep to practical things,” 
recommended Wesley, “lest we should be angry 
at each other ” 

So they did for two miles. when the man caught 
Wesley unawares and dragged him into the dispute 
before he knew where he was. He grew warmer 
and warmer. 

“You are rotten at heart!” he shouted. “I 
suppose you are one of John Wesley’s followers.” 

“No,” said the preacher, with full appreciation 
of the situation, “i am John Wesley himself!” 

Upon this the man would gladly have run away 
outright; but being the better mounted of the 
two, Wesley rode him down 

“Then, keeping close to his side, I showed him 
his heart,” Wesley says, with fine simplicity; and 
so forcefully and persuasively, it seems, that when 
at length they rode into town together the man 
was ready to declare himself a follower of the 
John Wesley he had sneered at earlier in the day. 


® © 


A TERRIFYING HAT. 


hen the French artist, Benjamin Constant, 

was travelling in Morocco, he was invited 
by the sultan to present himself at court, at Fez. 
The New York Staats-Zeitung says that the 
painter’s first thought was in regard to his 
costume. 

“Court” in Europe was one thing; in Morocco it 
was likely to prove something different. There 
was nothing to do, however, but to wear his 
ordinary evening clothes. He was ignorant of the 
fact that the Moors look upon black garments as 
very vulgar, and it was only after his arrival that 
he learned his mistake. 

The courtiers smiled openly; worst of all, they 
sneered. The painter was a man of hasty temper, 
and suddenly, nettled by their insolence, he closed 
his opera hat and sprung it open in the faces of 
the Jeering crowd. They scattered, yelling with 
surprise and fear. 

The sultan heard the noise and demanded the 
cause. After he had seen and examined the won- 

erful hat, he gave this oracular opinion: 

“If Lhad lived a hundred years in your country, 

id adopted all your other customs, I could never 

ive brought myself to set on my head so hideous 
* contrivance as that!” 
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THE MEDIEVAL GILD. 


{Yor half a century the thought of the Western 
world has been filled with Darwin’s idea of 
‘ie struggle for existence. This doctrine, which 
he laid down very temperately with warnings to 
!\\$ diseiples that it was only one element, and did 
hot explain everything in evolution, holds that 
«il living things, men and animals, fight with 
“reumstances and with each other for food and 
ace, and that the fittest survive. Prince Kro- 
potkin, in a new book, “Mutual Aid, A Factor of 
Lvolution,” shows that there is another side. 
He points out that among animals and men 
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there are continual efforts to help each other; 
that it is not the whole truth to say that each is 
against all, but that in a large way each lives for 
all—a more comforting doctrine than pure Dar- 
winism, and one that is quite as true. 

One of the examples he studies is the medieval 
gild. Every town and village had its union of the 
crafts. The gilds fostered good workmanship, 
which each apprentice was made to respect as 
a tradition; they helped members who were out 
of work, and in this respect followed the method 
of the modern trade-union. The concentrated 
labor of the gilds gave us the great cathedrals, 
such as we cannot build now. 

They were important politically, for they made 
commercial treaties with gilds of other cities, and 
so were powerful agents for peace in a time that 
would otherwise have been purely military and 
destructive. The masses organized in arts and 
crafts kept the power out of the hands of growing 
oligarchies. 

The effect on the dignity and pleasure of labor 
was good. A medieval ordinance says, “Every 
one must be pleased with his work, and no one 
shall, while doing nothing, appropriate for himself 
what others have produced by application and 
work.” 

Thus very early the great commercial life of 
society went on because men were organized in a 
spirit of mutual aid. 

*® ¢ 


THE STORY OF HELEN KELLER. 


e€ appearance of Helen Keller’s “The Story of 

My Life” will recall to Companion readers 
that the first account of her life which she pub- 
lished was her sketch, “My Story,’ which was 
printed in The Companion in January, 1894. It 
was written more than a year before that, when 
she was only twelve years old, and it was in a 
style almost as distinguished as her later account. 
We reprint from The Companion of more than 
nine years ago one of the most striking passages 
of “My Story,” in which she tells how she first 
realized that there is a word for every idea. 


Teacher had been trying all the morning to make 
me understand that the mug and the milk in the 
mug had different names; but I was very dull, 
and kept spelling milk for mug, and mug for milk, 
until t must have lost all hope of making me 
see my mistake. At last she got up, gave me the 
mug, and led me out of the door to the pump-house. 
Some one was —s water, and as the cool, 
fresh stream burst forth, teacher made me put my 
™ under the spout and spelled ‘“w-a-t-e-r.” 

ater! 

That word startled my soul, and it awoke, full of 
the spirit of the morning, full of joyous, exultant 
song. Until that day my mind had been like a 
darkened chamber, waiting for words to enter and 
Hight the lamp, which is thought. ... 

learned a great many words that day. I do 
not remember what they all were; but I do know 
that mother, father, sister and teacher were among 
them. It would have been difficult to find a ha 
pier little child than I was that night as I ay n 
my crib and thought over the joy the day had 
brought me, and for the first time longed for a 
new day to come. 
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A MIDNIGHT VISITANT. 


Sy Bank of England, the “Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street,” had a startling experience not 
long ago. The directors received this note, as 
unexpected as the most flaming communication of 
a melodramatic novel: 


“You think you is all safe hand you bank is safe, 
but I knows better I been hinside the bank the 
last 2 nite hand you nose nuffin about it. But I 
am not a theaf, so hif yer will mett me in the great 
squar room at twelf 2 nite, ile explain orl to you, 
let only 2 come down, and say nuffin to ge 

The next night the square room, “the richest 
room in the world,” was guarded. But nothing 


— 
en came the next phase of the mney A 
heavy chest of securities, taken from the strong 
room, arrived at the bank, with a letter complain- 
ing that the directors had notified the police, 
and th writer had therefore not appeared, 
accore promise. Now, to prove that he was 
not a... (ae sent a chest of apers which he had 
taken trom the bank. If a few gentlemen would 
assemble, without the police, in the strong room, 
the writer would join them at midnight. Other- 
wise, the mystery would continue unsolved. 

The directors assembled. At midnight there 
came a cry from behind the stone walls, “Put out 
the lights!” They obeyed. Then a man with a 
dark lantern burst in. His story was soon told. 
He was one of those men who gain a living by 
searching the sewers at night. ——_ a sewer 
opening he had found his way into the richest 
room in the world. 


* ¢ 


EMERSON’S LECTURE FEE. 


eorge Francis Train tells this story of Mr. 

Emerson’s lecturing. It shows, by compar- 

ing “five dollars and four quarts of oats’’ with five 

hundred dollars, how much the public was willing 
to pay for the lecturer’s fame. 


The lecture =n was always a great event in 
Waltham. One day a man came to me and said, 
“Here is a remarkable letter.’”’ He read it to me, 
and it was as follows: 

“To the Library Committee, Waltham. I will 
come to lecture for $5 for myself, but ask you for 
four quarts of oats for my horse. 

“Ralph Waldo Emerson.” 

The lecture that Mr. Emerson delivered for us 
boys of the library committee in Waltham was 
entitled “Nature.” We paid him five dollars and 
four quarts of oats for it. He delivered it many 
times afterward, when his name was on every lip 
in the civilized world, and he received from one 
hundred and fifty to five hundred dollars for each 
delivery. He was just as great then, in that hour 
in the little old town of Waltham; it was the 
same lecture with the same exquisite thought and 
marvelous wisdom; but it took years for the 
world to recognize the greatness and the beauty 
and the wisdom of him, and to value them at their 
higher worth. 


® © 
A WISE VOTER. . 


Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re- 
by *“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”” They may be 


lieved 


used at all times with perfect safety. 


(Adv. 
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* Don’t Drive Terrible Tacks! 


marring floor or tearing carpet if you use 
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UAKER CARPET FASTENER 
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season is here. How are you fixed for 
Balls, Bats, Mitts, Masks, Etc.? You can’t 
half enjoy the game without a first-class 
outfit. This is going to be a 


Great “D « M” Year. 


Are youin line? It’s time to send your 
name for our complete catalogue free 
Ask your dealer for D & M Baseball 
oods. You can tell them by the “pointer” 
trade-mark (as shown above) on each 
article. Let’s hear from you by return 
mail. Catalogues are ready and waiting. 
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Qhoid the use of sod 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers. 


Nabisco Sugar Wa- 
fers, a symphony of 
delight, harmoniz- 
ing with any bever- 
age or dessert. A 
Fairy Sandwich, fla- 
vored with your 
choice of Cherry, 
Chocolate, Vanilla, 
ith Lemon, Orange, 
Raspberry, Straw- 
berry, or Mint. 


Festino 


Aseries of new confections 
in the guise of favorite fruits 
and nuts. The first being 
an Almond—an exquisite 
deception; with asheli that 
dissolves on your tongue 
and surprises you with an 
almond flavored kernel of 


cream. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








K ig Democrats of Rochester, New York, eager 
to get out their full strength at a recent 
election, sent word to 8. B. Anthony, 17 Madison | 
Street, marked “Democrat” in the poll-book, just | 
before the last day of registration, that “‘uniess | 
you register you cannot vote.” According to the 
Indianapolis News they got the following answer: 
“In response to your notice of this kind in 1872 | 
I did register, and later voted. For this I was 
arrested, fined one hundred dollars, and sent to jail. | 
You will excuse me if I decline to repeat this 
experience. Susan B. Anthony.” 


So Wholesome! 
So Bright! 


(both dishes and dishwasher) | 


when 


pearline 


> Pearline. 


is used 

[hat cloud on your china.glass | 
and silverware afier washing.comes 
from the rosin in the soap. You eat 
itatihe nextieal. Iry washing 
your china. glass and plate with | 
Result —clear | 
Joudless, bright, wholesome. } 
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ll over our beautiful land 
We children are singing to-day, 
And planting the tree, that shall-stand 
Through many and many a May. 


We bring the young sapling so slight, 
We bear the green nursling so small, 

We wrap their brown rootlets aright. 
Earth-mother, be kind to them all! 


Come, dews, with the morning scent sweet, 
Come, rains, tinkle tenderly down, 

Come, grasses, creep over their feet, 
-And, sunshine, come weave them a crown. 


Come, birds, find a nook for a nest. 

When boughs have grown waving and wide 
Come seek a cool shadow for rest, 

Tired traveller of far summertide. 


We sing of the blossoms to be, 

Of fruit some fair autumn will view, 
We sing of the dream of the tree 

That some happy day will come true. 
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A “SPECIAL PROVIDENCE.” 
ie ISS BOLTON was just 


stepping out of her front 
door to go to the Friday 
afternoon meeting of Sun- 
day-school teachers. For 
the last hour she had been 
studying the lesson. It 
was the parable of the last 
judgment in the twenty- 
fifth chapter of the Gospel 
by Saint Matthew. The 
words of it were very fa- 
miliar: ‘‘1 was an hungered, and ye gave me 
meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I 
was a stranger, and ye took me in.... 
Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.’’ 

As Miss Bolton reached the sidewalk a man 
touched his hat and accosted her: ‘‘I beg 
pardon, miss, but have you any furniture you 
want rubbed up or repaired? I’m a cabinet- 


maker by trade, and I want a small job very | rafted 


bad. Could you give me one?’’ 

Ordinarily Miss Bolton would have said, 
‘No,’ and hurried on; but ‘‘one of the least of 
these my brethren’’ was still ringing in her 
ears, and she said, ‘‘I don’t believe I have any 
work for you. Is there anything else I can do 
for you? How do you happen to be out of a 
job? You ought not to be begging for work.’’ 

‘‘No, ma’am, I know that. 1 never did 
before. I’ve been in the hospital four months 
with a broken ankle. I’ve got a job for next 
week, but I must have two dollars and a half 
before then—and I don’t know where to turn 
for it.’’ 

‘Two dollars and a half? What are you 
going to do with the money?’ Miss Bolton 
asked, rather sternly. 

‘*My job is in W.,’’ the man replied. ‘‘It 
costs a dollar to get there. Then,’’ he hesitated, 
and Miss Bolton thought she detected a flush of 
color over his bearded face, ‘‘I’m ’most ashamed 
to tell you what the rest is for.’’ 

‘*You ought not to want money for anything 
you’re ashamed of!’’ said the girl. 

“Oh, I’m not ashamed of it that way; but 
I don’t know as I ought to tell a lady like you. 
Every shirt and collar I’ve got in the world 
is in the laundry, and I can’t get ’em out 
without paying the cash. It don’t seem as if I 
could go to W. without a clean shirt to my 
name.’’ 

Here was a plea to touch the heart of a 
fastidious young woman. Miss Bolton smiled 
and blushed in spite of herself. Then she 
thought quickly for a few seconds. She had 
been well-trained in the methods of organized 
charity. ‘‘Thou shalt not give money to beg- 
gars’’ was an imperative command to her. 

Here was a man with the familiar marks of 
fraud: The story of the hospital, of the neces- 
sary railroad fare, even of the laundry, were 
well-worn in the service of professional beggars. 
Undoubtedly the man was imposing on her, but 
that New Testament phrase forced its way 
against her modern principles. Now it was 
the negative sentence that repeated itself in her 
thought: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of 
the least of these, ye did it not to me.’’ 

Before she knew it her purse was open 
and the money was in the hand of the man. 
He looked both surprised and embarrassed. ‘‘I 
thank you, ma’am, more than I can say. I shall 
return this to you some day, sure!’’ Touching 
his hat again, he was gone. 

A year went by, and Miss Bolton had man- 
aged to forget her ‘‘ill-judged gift.’’ She would 
not have dreamed of telling her coworkers in the 
Associated Charities that she had broken their 
most important rule. ._But one day word was 
brought her that ‘‘Mr. Fletcher’’ would like to 
see her on business. She went down-stairs to 
meet an unfamiliar face. When the man spoke 
she recognized her ‘‘beggar’’ of a year before. 
Ile was well-dressed now, shining in clean 
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linen, and looked a different man from the pale, 
unshaven creature of the previous meeting. 

‘*T don’t suppose you remember me, Miss 
Bolton,’’ he said, ‘‘but I sha’n’t ever forget 
you. A year ago to-day you lent me two dollars 
and a half, and no man ever needed money 
worse. I’ve brought it back, and—I hope you 
won’t object to taking—these, too,’’ and he 
produced some roses lovely enough to testify to 
the present prosperity of his pocketbook. 

Yes, he was doing well; he had a steady job; 
he liked W.; he had a real homelike boarding- 
place; he hoped she was well—and again he 
bowed himself out. 

That was eight years ago, and the anniversary 
of the loan has never come without a note or 
a call and some flowers from the ‘‘beggar’’ of 
that Friday afternoon. He is married now, 
and there is a baby named for Miss Bolton. 

She declares that there never was such a 
harvest of gratitude for so small a sowing of 
benefit. It would be hard to convince her that 
it was a mere chance that her Sunday-school 
lesson for that week was the parable of the 
sheep and the goats. She still believes in 
modern methods of charity, but she also declares 
that one must sometimes act on impulse, and 
that for her part she clings to an old-fashioned 
faith in ‘‘special providences.’’ 


THE “ALL-ROUND MAN.” 


tis thé purpose of civil service commissioners, 
| whether national or state, to ascertain the 
fitness of candidates for such positions as 
may be open. The national commission, besides 
examining applicants, seeks to gain as much 
personal knowledge of candidates as is possible, 
and to that end requires the filling out of certain 
papers. If versatility be a recommendation, the 
commissioners must have felt that they had found 
a treasure in the man who applied for a position 
as draftsman in the engineer service. The Wash- 
ington Star prints his letter, which was as follows: 


From November, 1896, to May 30, 1900, 1 toured 
the United States on a tour of sociologic and 
economic observation, worked in nearly all the 
states and principal cities. Started out without 
any money, co. ed salaries at following pro- 
fessions, trades and kinds of common labor : 

Surveyor, draftsman Repograpiteal. architec- 
tural and engineering), beard ior newspapers and 

nter. 


1 ines, brid house carpenter, 
boat-builder, blacksmith’s hei 


r, boilermaker’s 
helper, farm-hand, cook, hun geese and ducks 
for market, photographer, lumberman, lecturer, 
shoveler on railr grades, dish-washer, shingler, 
teamster, cower and ca ee solicitor, 
cleaned old bricks, railroad steel, gang work, 
wood-chopper, worked in sawmills and factories 

ogs, wrote advertising, and so forth, and 
so forth. Can command salary at more different 
kinds of labor than any livingman. Immune from 
malarial fever, mountain fever, lazy fever or any 
other disease. Expert on matters relating to phys- 
ical or mental development. At present wri ng a 
series of articles for a New York e. Not 
afraid of heat or cold from expcsure. Not afraid 
of wild animals, microbes, men, political parties 
or.work. Can swim any river in the United States. 
—— with shotgun; can also shoot rifle. Can 

f 











= 





endure fatigue and exposure. Can handle gangs 


of men. 

Realizing the fact that examining boards are apt 
to doubt some of the above assertions, 1 have on 
deposit in a savings-bank of New York the sum 
of ay dollars, which I will forfeit to them if I 
cannot substantiate every assertion made when 
put to a practical test. 
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CAN WATER FLOW UP-HILL? 


ince the earth is an oblate spheroid, instead 
S of a perfect sphere, it comes to pass that its 
center is farther from the equator than from 
either pole. The difference is about thirteen 
miles. The Mississippi flows southward for so 
great a distance that its surface at its mouth is 
about four miles farther from the earth’s center 
than at its source. Does it, then, flow up-hill? 


This isa aie which the Coast and Geodetic 

in ashington is frequently asked to 
. The ed is that “up” means a; st 
gorse. and “down” with gravitation; hence 

e Mississippi does not flow up-hill, althou: 
obviously it moves away from the center of the 

obe. Plumb-lines rare } ps directly toward 

e center of the earth. e variation from that 
direction has given rise to an interesting branch 
of the government’s work. 

The visible irregularities of the surface of the 
earth — mountains, bce and water basins — 
affect the form of attraction which is known as 
eo. A cubic mile of land is two and a 

alf times as dense as a similar volume of water. 
The plumb-line tends to lean toward the earth 
masses and away from the water basins. These 
influences, which may be computed with scientific 
accuracy, do not, however, explain all of the 
deflections. Varying degrees of density, some 
miles below the surface of the earth, must 
assumed to exist. 

Trifling as these deflections are, never exceedin 
nine inches in a a mile long, they are o 
considerable seci@ntific importance. They modify 
the calculations of navigators and explorers as to 
positions on the earth’s surface, derived from the 
stars. They thus become essential in high-grade 
map-making. They also help to make the records 
of measurements of the earth contribute to the 
story of the history of the earth. In the eye of 
science there are no trifles. 
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CLIMBING IZTACCIHUATL. 


here is a fascination about Popocatepetl and 
Iztaccihuatl, twin white-clad mountains 
overlooking the picturesque capital of Mex- 
ico, which seems to cast a spell upon alt visitors 
to this Land of the Sun. Popocatepetl is kindly to 
the climber, and is frequently ascended, but the 
sides of Iztaccihuatl are steep and covered with 
ice. Huge crevasses, partially covered with snow, 
seam the face of the mountain. They are lurking 
death-traps to the unwary, says Mr. G. E. Towle, 
in Modern Mexico. 

But six parties are known to have succeeded in 
scaling the perilous heights of Iztaccihuatl. The 
last of these was headed by Joseph Dedi, a hardy 
and ge na Swiss mountain-climber and an 
enthusiastic member of the Swiss Alpine Club. 
He declares that the sealing of Iztaccihuatl was 





the most difficult feat of mountain-climbing which 
he has ever undertaken. 
rty numbered six,” says Mr. Dedi, “and 
ad a e. The guides had emphat- 
ically declared that they knew the way, but at the 
foot of the first glacier they confessed that they 
had never been there before, and were as ignorant 
of the way as were we. Their scanty clothes 
and sandal-clad feet incapacitated them for the 
work of chopping out steps from the solid ice 
with hatchets, and putting them to the rear, we 
proceeded on our own resources. 

“We went slowly, cutting steps for every foot of 
the way in the ice, on which there was a light layer 
of snow. Many times we came upon yawnin 
crevasses, some of them so deep that chunks 0 
— into their depths seemed to find no 

m. 

“I have sealed many mountains, but I have 

never before made a trip fraught with so much 


toil and discomfort. The pulsations of our hearts | and th 


averaged one hundred and forty-five a minute. 
Our heads seemed to be bursting and our eyes to 
be falling from their sockets. e moved slowly 
and with the greatest care, that no sudden motion 
might place a ep tax upon our already sorely 
tried hearts. The sun burned down upon us like 
flames shooting from a blast-furnace. Its rays, 
reflected from the ice at our feet, lea) into our 
faces like fires from the bottomless pit. The skin 
peeled from our faces and hands, our lips cracked, 
and blood trickled from our ears and nostrils. 
reached the summit thoroughly exhausted and 


zy. 
“The view was so that we were more than 
repaid for what we undergone. On Iztacci- 
huati man is on one of the high places of the earth. 
He is in the aky among the clouds. The earth 
seems to have en miles away from him, leavin 
him suspended. There is no living thing abou 
him, not even a bird a-wing. He looks 


ie e@ . Almost t down, in such a sheer 
descent that it nearly takes away his breath, lies 
the world in e, a beautiful panorama 
remarkably distinct and clear cut. 

“On our return we coasted down the mountain 
standing, each man secured to the others by a 
wpe, and in three hours had reached the cave 
whence we had set forth in the early morning.” 
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e mountain’s base is wrapped in gray, 
And chill and cheerless is the way 

As slow I tread the shadowed trail 

That stretches upward still and pale. 

But as J rise I see it glow 

With what seemed cloud and mist below; 

And soon I stand amid the dawn 

Of warmth and sunshine—farther on. 


O soul, that beats the shadowed air 
About the base of summits fair, 

Be brave and patient. Mists obscure 
The lower way, but hold secure 

The higher path. For thou must rise 

On toiling wings to clearer skies. 

And though the way seems dull and gray, 
It lightens toward the summit day. 

Thou, too, shalt stand amid the dawn 
That flowers in sunshine—farther on. 
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A FEMININE FINANCIER. 


ihe people who rashly allege that women have 

‘no head for business” will find it hard to 

maintain their argument in the face of a tale 

told by the Chicago Post. The story began with 

the wife. “George,” she said, “mother has sent 
me a check for forty dollars to get a new gown.” 


“Very thoughtful and kind of her,” he com- 


ented. 

“It’s to be spent for nothing else, she says.” 

“Quite right.” 

“1 wish you’d put it in with your bank-account. 
I'll ask you for it when I wantit. I can’t do my 
nopring just now.” 

at was the first chapter of this financial tale. 
Now we come to the second. 

“George,” she said, about a week later, “I wish 
you’d bring me home that money to-night. I’m 
going down-town to-morrow.” 

He brought the money home and gave it to her. 
and that ended the second chapter. The thir 

urpi 

“George,” she 


contained a surprise. 
said, toward the close of another 
week, “I wish 


ou’d bring me home that forty 

dollars that mother sent.” 

“Why, I gave you that last week!” he protested. 

“Oh, you ag me forty dollars, of course,” she 
admitied, “but you remember mother said her 
ow was to be used for a gown and nothing 
else.’ 
7 8.” 
“Well, I-didn’t use that for a gown, so the money 
wasn’t hers. I got some things for the children 
and the house with it, and now I want her money 
for the gown.” 
~ ho!” he exclaimed. “So you mnloappreyrintes 

s ” 


“T did nothing of the kind!” she asserted. 

“She gave you the money for a certain purpose 
and you expended it for oe else,” he 
argued. “That’s a clear case of misappropria- 


“Not at all,” she insisted. “If I had spent it for 
the gown it would have been her money; but so 
long as I didn’t it was yours, and I spent it for 
your children and your house. Now I want the 
money that mother sent.” 
€ poor man brought home another forty 
dollars, and considered the incident closed. 

But in the course of another week the wife re- 
marked, “You have fifteen dollars left of mother’s 
money, and I believe I’ll take it now.” 

“But I gave it all to you!” he protested. 

“You gave me forty dollars,’’ she replied, “and 
I spent twenty-five dollars of it for a skirt.’ That 
was mother’s money, but the other fifteen dollars 
went for the children and the house, so that wasn’t 
mother’s. There’s just —- left for a jacket.” 

“T’ll meet you to-morrow,” he said, “and we'll go 
together and get that jacket. I don’t believe I 
care to take any more chances with that money.” 


4 
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LORD KITCHENER’S WAY. 


0 man ever kept his own counsel better than 

N Lord Kitchener, when fighting was afoot. 

There was never any leakage of informa- 

tion because there was never any information to 

leak. So writes a staff officer in his account of 

“Campaigning with Kitchener” in Blackwood’s. 

He gives an instance of the great general’s care- 
fulness. 


Onee when the enemy threatened our line of 
communications I expressed some anxiety about 
our wires, which were laid, for all the world to 
see, as a ground-line along the desert, glistening 











in the sun and bearing a meaning even to a 
dervish, which is saying a 


good deal. 

Kitchener told me to ride down to the river-bank 
and say if I felt happier. Down I went, and after 
eigen search discovered a second wire cunningly 
laid under the bush and sedges. 

As I was about to ride back I saw a steamer 
pushing off, and asked the young engineer officer 
on ‘d what he was about. It turned out that 
he had personal instructions from Kitchener to 
lay a third line of telegraph on the other bank of 
the Nile, and no one in the army but the chief and 
this young officer had wind of the matter. 

From an instinct of self-preservation nobody 
ever slept with more than one eye shut when 
Kitchener was with the acme. A sound sleeper 
was ewer in danger of finding himself alone in 
the desert, and the army gone. This sr 
Seqoens’ toa worthy officer who was rather har 
of hearing. Some one whispered, “Dervishes!” 

e army marched softly away without beat 
of drum in the usual half-hour or less. The officer 
awoke, and in place of twenty thousand men, 
found nothing living in sight except two bald- 
headed vultures. 


Kitchener’s officers took their cue from their 
chief, and imitated his methods. Once a general 
officer was er a post on the line of com- 
munications, and d [owe at the little hut 
which represented the headquarters of the majesty 
of the army in some wind-swept hole. Enter X., 
who, looking round, espies an office-table and two 
trays, one full of papers. The em ty one was 
ticke “Business,” the other, “Bosh.” 

“Excellent officer!” purrs X. “ Thonenatey 
understands his work and Kitchener’s methods.” 
But when he went further, and proceeded to 
examine the papers in the “Bosh” tray, he found 
that the documents consisted exclusively of his 
own voluminous orders and memoranda. 

A sion in Georgia tells in the New York 

Telegram of an amusing case which he 
once tried in that state. He was then a student 
in the office of his uncle, Colonel Culver, who 
figured in local politics. A “trifling” negro, Ben 
Sutton, had been arrested at the instance of his 
wife, who was tired of supporting him, and insisted 
that the court make him work. 


I defended Ben at the instance of my uncle, who 
was, I am sorry to say, inclined to curry favor 
with the colored voter. Ben was on the stand 
and I was examining him. 

“Now, Ben,” I said, “Amanda declares in her 
ae that you don’t give her any money, 
and —” 
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HAD A FIXED INCOME. 
lawyer who formerly practised his profes- 


“Dat ol’ woman’s al’ays complainin’,” inter- 
rupted m client. 

‘Yes, I know, but what I want to ask you is, 
are you able to supeet her? Have you any 
income, that is, any fixed income?” 

Ben jooked puzzled. I tried to explain, and 
told him that a fixed income was an income on 
which a person could rely absolutely, not one 
contingent on odd jobs ; in other words, a certainty. 
My uncle was sitting at my elbow coaching me, 
and I thought I was doin _ well. “Now 
tell the court,” I concluded, “have you a fixed 
income ?” 

“Yessar,” answered the black scamp. The 
answer almost took my breath away, for 1 had 
not counted on it. 

“What!” I thundered. “You mean to say that 
Foe Ben Sutton, have a steady, reliable and fixed 
neome on which you can absolutely depend ?” 

“What is it? I gasped, in d ti 

* at is it?” I gas , in desperation. 

“Well, sar, you see,” returned Ben, “Colonel 
Culver, thar, he al’ays guvs me fo’ bits an’ a sack 
uv flour on ever’ ‘lection day.” 
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HE HAD FOLLOWED DIRECTIONS. 


little black boy sat on the soap-box which 
served as a front step to the tumble-down 
shanty. His skin was more than black. 
Here and there it looked as if it had been var- 
nished. His fingers clung together when he 
attempted to open his hands, and films of silky 
sweetness were spun about him as he threw, back 
his head and opened his mouth in epicurean 
ecstasy. Household Words explains his happy 
condition : 


“Goodness, law!” exclaimed the old mammy, 
who came suddenly round the corner. ‘What 
ay sitting dat ower for when I jes’ been tryin 

r clean yo’ up? Ef hg ain’ went an’ molasse 
yo’se’f f'm head to foot!” 

“Dat ain’ "lasses, mammy.” 

““‘Whut’s de use o’ me trying ter make yo’ ’spec- 
table, I’d like to know? I wash yo’ an’ I dress 
yo. an’ den I tells yo’ ter go an’ use de comb, 

idn’t 1?” 

“Yes’m. An’ I look aroun’, an’ all de comb I 
could fin’ was dis yere honeycomb. But I done 
use dat, mammy, I sho’ly did.” 
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ONE RECOMMENDATION. 


ihe members of a political party in a certain 

| county were holding a convention to nomi- 

nate a candidate for treasurer. The leading 

aspirant was a man who had formerly been noted 

as a baseball-player. He had made a great 

record as a batsman, but was notoriously slow in 
running bases. 


The man who placed him in nomination made a 
speech eulogizing him as a man andacitizen. He 
was followed by others in the same vein, and 
things seemed to be going smoothly enough when 
one of the delegates rose and said: 

“Mr. Chairman, are good men so scarce that we 
have to choose a baseball-player for the most 
important office in the county, involving the hand- 
ling of hundreds of thousands of dollars ?” 

“Mr. Chairman,” replied the original mover, “it 
is true that the candidate I have nominated was a 
ball-player; but let me ask you, Mr. Chairman, is 
— a man here who ever saw him steal even 
a base?” 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. (Do)minion, bar(re)n, o(me)n, so(fa), in(sol)- 
vent, ca(la)sh, fa(ce)d. 

2. MARSH 

AGATE 
RACER 
STEED 
HERDS 

8. Adage, carnage, mirage, marriage, image, 
coinage, postage, courage. 

4. Tramp on ice; cramp in toe; importance; 
part mince? O; prim at once; rice pan, Tom; 
cream pot in; cap, more tin. 

5. Bonheur, Shakespeare, Charlemagne, Bea- 
consfield, Sheridan, Mendelssohn. 

6. Relations; Orleans it; stir alone; trials one; 
loiters an; real sin to; 1 lost near; stolen. Ira; 
sit or lean; oar, listen; later is on; is not real; 
are lost in. 
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ADVICE TO CHILDREN. 


(Given April First.) BY CAROLYN WELLS. 











































For a domestic, gentle pet, 
A hippopotamus I'd get — 
They’re very Kind and mild. 
I’m sure if you but purchase ong 
You'll find twill make a lot of fun 
For any little child. 





Select one of a medium size, 

With glossy fur and soft blue eyes, 
Then brush and comb him well. 
With wreaths of flowers his, forehead deck, 
And from a ribbon round his neck 

Suspend a silver hell. 
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WISE LITTLE ALICE . a white lines on each side to see the marching. They , 
e ; j craned their long necks this way and that way to see the 
BY MARY STEWART CUTTING. ; marching, and they hissed: ‘ 
re ’ ai ‘ F **Sssplendid! Sssplendid!’’ \ 
HIS is the story of Alice. The Baby was two — So Baby and Boy and Alice marched three times round 
old, and the Boy was four years old, but Alice the yard, and three times more, and sent the geese down 5 
= nearly seven yeaes old, and she helped her —_- the long walk and out of the front gate into the highroad. 
mother. ‘She was a Big Girl. One day her 4 ‘ \ And then it began to grow very cold, and the white flakes r 
mother said: Nos of snow came down, and wise little Alice said: 7 
Alice, | have to be away all the afternoon, Ae x ‘‘We will go back into the house now, darlings.’’ 
and 1 must leave the children with you. ‘Take i. So she brought them back into the house, and took off 
good care of Baby and Boy. Wash them clean, : their things. And Baby cried, ‘‘Mikky, mikky!’’ and Boy 
and keep them warm, and love them dearly. And at four eA cried, ‘‘] want some mikky, I do!’’ And Alice said, : 
. clock Jon EAs -Give Baby a mugful of milk and two ~ ‘*You shall have your milk now, darlings.’’ So she j 
cookies, and you may -~- Boy a mugful of milk and four s pawns : brought out the little table, and put on it the mug of milk d 
cookies, and you may give yourself a mugful of milk and Ct and two cookies for Baby, and a mug of milk and four : 
the long brown cake with pupewed in it under the red napkin “ af cookies for Boy, and a mug of milk for herself and the q 
a. in the tin cake-box on the third shelf of the corner cup- “ long, brown raisin cake under the red napkin in the tin d 
board. Would you like that?” . . 27 cake-box on the third shelf of the corner cupboard. And 
> “Indeed 1 would, mother !’” said Alice. . — 3 they sat down in three little chairs by the table, and they 
j eee ‘a pone pe ween OS gy tel po ape ‘= drank the milk all up and ate every crumb of the cookies 
: ‘ ne a : sage te na th araaee —ecelonn SF ‘ and the cake, and then Baby cried: 
think heed amd count ten. I = not afraid to leave you, = Ss **Tired! tired! rent mamma! -mamma!’’ And 
for I know that you are a Big Gir - Boy cried, ‘‘Tired! tired! I want my mamma, I do!’’ j 
Indeed 1 am, mother !’” said Alice. And she stood on And Alice said, ‘‘Mamma will be home soon now, 1 
py a “0 pend ore he cs hc poser oe if <a Id ™ : da darlings. Sit down here by the fire with Sister Alice, for 7 
Se sapphic car cncadamagpr digcdvgytehing it shou a ral this is the time to Jove you dearly.’’ } 
their hands at her from the window as she went down the Up in th ey: ill ee So they sat on the floor by the fire, and Baby leaned : 
long walk. Rwcsa Baby began to ery: in : p ih € Nursery will play his head against her, and Boy leaned his head against her, ; 
Pn 4 wey Bien —— pe as With Baby, Tot and Ted; = Alice - her arms wound them both and sang while 
: “ . ’ . e firelight danced into the shadows in the room, and the 
oun ae ou ere ad spend — one me cp e m4 Upon the rocKing-horse he N ride, white winter moon came and looked down through the | 
rirl), he sat Baby and Boy up on two chairs, with . ’ . , ite tn eh Dien eames 
their feet straight out in front of And and she said: Or merrily he'll run and hide ee nae eee J 
= *t ery. i y i D y i “O little brothers dear, lie still, j 
sas en You will feel much better when Beneath a chair or bed. mg tnaee ape nec 
} 2 ° 4 
So she brought a basin of water and the soap and a It only ntl span, Ap 
sponge and a towel, and when the children wriggled she And wheh he Wants to take a hap, Sap Canes CorEng Seen. i 
said, *‘Sit still this minute!’’ ’ * ’ “Nor fear, nor fear the shadows dark, u 
So she scrubbed them and she brushed them, and when He'll cuddle up in Totty ? lap, _My little brothers dear, 
they were quite clean Baby looked out of the window As quiet as a mouse. ee nt ete js as i 
ilies r 


and said, *‘Walky, walky.”’ And Boy said, ‘‘l want to Sunt try it and you'll soon agree 
s 


4 go walky, I do.’’ And Alice said: Then they all closed their eyes. And when Alice opened } 
‘9 ‘‘When I have dressed you warm, darlings, then you may A hippopotamus should be her eyes there stood her mother, and her father, too. And } 
20 out walking in the yard.’’ ° Alice said: j 
So she put ea the mittens and the rubbers, and when A pet in every house. ‘*Mother, dear, I have tried to be wise. I have kept i 
the children wriggled she said, ‘‘Sit still this minute!’’ the children clean, and I have kept them warm, and | : 
And she put on Baby’s white coat and cap, and she put on have fed them well, and I have counted ten and thought i 
Boy’s blue coat and cap, and she put on her own red coat and | sword that hung on the wall, and she remembered that she | hard, and I have loved them dearly.’ 
cap, and she opened the front door; and there by the steps | was the granddaughter of a soldier. And her mother kissed her and said, ‘‘ You are a good child : 


stood six large, white geese, and they craned their long necks So she said, ‘‘I know what to do!’’ and she ran up-stairs | I am very much pleased with you.’’ And she took out a little 
at the children and hissed frightfully, *‘Ssssilly! Ssssilly!’’ | and got a little trumpet for Baby, and a little drum for Boy, | box, and in it was a silver chain with a locket on it, and she 

And Baby screamed, ‘‘ ’F’aid! ’F’aid!’’ And Boy screamed, | and a little flag for herself. ‘Then they all marched out of the | put it round Alice’s neck. And her father kissed Alice, and 
“I ‘fraid, 1am!’’ And Alice was afraid, too, so she shut the | front door toward the geese, Alice first, proudly waving the | when he had carried Baby and Boy up-stairs he carried sleepy 
door again, and she stood still and counted ten and thought | flag, and Boy next, fiercely beating the drum, and Baby next, | Alice up-stairs, too, in his strong arms, for he said: 


hard. And while she was thinking her eyes fell on a big | gaily blowing on the trumpet; and the geese formed in two| ‘‘After all, she is so very little to be such a Big Girl!’’ 








SEVEN BIRDIES ON A BOUGH. 2.JENNIE BeTTs HARTSWICK. 





Seven pirdies, on a bough Seven pirdies on a bough Seven birdies on a bough 


Sang a song together. Huddled close together ; Hoarsely chirped together: 
* Spring is here!” they blithely trilled. All the air with snow was filled, “ Sever April fools are we. 
All the air’s with sunshine filled. All their tiny toes were chilled. To the sunny south we'll flee 
Sing your sweetest, birdies, now— Where's the tuneful chorus now? By the great ‘Through Air Ling,’ now— 
Hey for April weather!” Where's the suhny weather? This is, dreadful weather!”’ 
Seven pirdies on a bough Seven birdies on a bough Seven birdies on a bough 


Sang this song together. Shivered all together. All took wing together. 


































CURRENT- EVENTS 


 picmin mensch Wrrn CuBaA. — The treaty 
providing for reciprocity between Cuba 
and the United States was ratified by the 
Cuban Senate, March 11th, without any modi- 
fications. The United States Senate, March 
19th, after making several amendments, ratified 
it on the condition, common in reciprocity 
treaties, that it should not go into effect until 
the changes which it made in tariff rates had 
been approved by both houses of Congress. 
Consequently, after Congress has approved the 
tariff changes the Cuban Senate must consent 
to the amendments before the treaty is vitalized. 
HE INTERCONTINENTAL RAILWAY.—Mr. 
Charles M. Pepper has been appointed by 
Secretary Hay to investigate the feasibility of a 
railway connecting the railways of the United 
States and Mexico with those of South and 
Central America. Congress has appropriated 
$2,500 toward the expense of the investigation, 
and members of the railway committee appointed 
by the Pan-American Congress in Mexico have 
contributed $10,000 additional. Mr. Pepper 
will inquire into the resources of the countries 
to be traversed, the condition and location of 
existing railways, the amount of traffic that 
the new road might expect, and the extent 
and character of concessions that the various 
governments would give. To connect New 
York with Buenos Ayres about 5,000 miles 
of road will have to be built, at a cost of not 
less than $175,000, 000. 
Fe Pouicy OF NON-INTERFERENCE.— 
The minister of the Argentine Republic in 
Washington asked the United States, last month, 
to approve the principle ‘‘that a public debt 
cannot give rise to an armed intervention, and 
much less to the material occupation of the soil 
of American nations by any European power.’’ 
He said that this was in accordance with the 
Monroe doctrine, which his country approved. 
Secretary Hay replied that the general position 
of the United States was set forth in the, Presi- 
dent’s messages, where it was declared that it 
behooved each American nation ‘‘to maintain 
order within its borders and to discharge its 


just obligations to foreigners; when this is | 
done they can rest assured that, be they strong | 
or weak, they have nothing to dread from out- | 


side interference. ’’ 


ec IN RusstA.—In response to a 
demand for reform the tsar, in a decree 
issued March 12th, announced that plans would 
be formulated for improving the conditions of 
rural life, and that before they were adopted the 
provincial government councils, familiar with 
the conditions which needed improvement, 
would be asked to revise them. A fuller con- 
trol of local affairs is given to the provincial 
and district governments, the peasants will be 
relieved from the necessity of forced labor, and 
their removal from one village to another is to 
be made easier, without abandonment of the 
system of communal ownership of lands. The 
decree also orders that freedom of worship be 
permitted to believers in all creeds and all 
religions, and announces that the material con- 


dition of the rural clergy of the ‘‘Orthodox | 


Greek’’ church — the state church —is to be 


improved so that they may take a more active | 


part in the intellectual life of the community. 
‘he proposed reforms are welcomed by the 
Russians as an indication of the disposition of 
the tsar to encourage the growing political con- 
sciousness among his people. 
HE JAPANESE ELECTION, held early in 
March, resulted in the return to the House 
of Representatives of 183 Constitutionalists, 92 
Progressives, 14 Imperialists and 74 Independ- 
ents. The Imperial Diet was dissolved last 
December because the Progressives and Consti- 
tutionalists were united in opposition to the 
plan of the cabinet to raise money for naval 
expansion by increasing the land tax. The 
Diet will meet again in May, with the oppo- 
nents of the cabinet plan still in a majority, 
and able to force the cabinet to compromise. 
LECTIONS IN LATIN AMERICA.—Sefor 
Batele, recently elected President of Uru- 
guay for the term of four years, assumed office 
March 1st. Some of the opposition leaders, 
dissatisfied with the result of the election and 
with some of the new president’s appointments, 
rebelled, and threatened the capital with an 
army of 5,000 men.——General Regalado, 
President of Salvador, quietly retired from 
office March 1st, and his successor, Gen. Pedro 
J. Escalon, elected in January, entered upon 


his duties without objection from any one. | 


This is said to be the first peaceful transfer of 
the presidency since Salvador became independ- 
ent in 1853. << 
re PANAMA CANAL TREATY was ratified 
by the United States Senate, March 17th, 
by a vote of 73 to 5. It will now be submitted 
for approval to the Colombian Congress, which 
meets this month. 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





collector who has never wri 
ten us before (no others) two 
Guatemala stamps, cata. 


STA value 30c, Finest approval 


sheets. 50% com. V. £. Stamp Co., 27 Bromfield St., 


STF J IV and | Treatment Stammer.ng”’ 


sent Free to any address. Mindless S conte 0 yar pomew 
Lewis STAMMERING SCHOOL 42 Adelaide St. it ole Mich, 


oston. 
























CAPS AND GOWNS 


are now used by 

HIGH SCHOOLS, 
ACADEMIES, 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Outfits sold &3.50 to 88.00. 
Rented for introduction, $1.50. 
Bulletin and Samples on re- 
quest. Please give name of 
school. Shipped from Albany 
or Chicago. 





COTRELL & LEONARD, ; 
480-484 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. o 








You Can 


Hot SS, Columbia, 
Edison or Victor 
Talking Machine 


WITHOUT, ONE. CENT OF COST 


Exe - a aan ords. 








J. W. NOBLE, M; Mer. 337 ‘Broadway, N.Y. 


Syual Sook frre 


Squabs are raised in 1 month, bring 
big prices. Ew = Ce KE Astonish- 
ing profits. for women and 
invalids. Use sour , ebeve time profita- 











bly. Small space and mY Here 
is something worth looking int». Facts 
iven in our “ How 


KE 
» Make Money With Squabs. % 
Piemanth Rock Squab Co., 
1A Friend St., Boston, Mass. 


ELEGRAPH 


taught thoroughly. poe J oars ae estab- 
lished in 1874, and is endorsed by officials 
ofthe Western Union T Telegraph | Co. 


Big Demand for Operators 


Unable to fill all 
T 








otal Cost—taltion eames iy ~ a 
typewriting), board and room, 6 months’ 
course 682, This can be reduced. 


atalogue free. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 








Polished Sapes, 5inches 


Zobo Cornetto Comet 2c. hat oat paid or a 


T lay it without being 
uCcan pia w 
pec wf ”, 188 W. 1th St. Dept. faahe, 











BRASS BAND 


INSTRUMENTS, DRUMS, ETC. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
122 B, 4th St., CINCIZNATI, 0. 












Should be carried in the pocket. Stops the 
pain of an aching tooth instantly. Known 
and praised everywhere. Avoid useless 
imitations ; get Dent’s ; the original and only 
effective. All druggists or by mail, 15 cents. 


Cc. 8. DENT & CO., Detroit, Mich. 








because it is the only perfectly hygienic 
mattress, Madeof Kapok, a vegetable fibre 
which simply cannot retain moisture nor 
pack down. We'll send you an Ezybed on 
30 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL 
and pay all express charges both ways if 
you don’t want to keep it. Will youtryit? A 
beautiful book about beds free. Send for it, 


THE A.A. hae co., 
Dep 





ARE science from start to 

*” finish. Exactness and 

q thoroughness iu every detail 

4 make a paint that will pre- 

serve and beautify for the 

longest time at the least 

|] cost. Before painting inte- 

tior or exterior of your 

house ask dealer for price 
and novelty, or write us. 
BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 

346 Water Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
111 N. Green St., Chicago, Ill. 










FREE for a 2c. stamp to auy | 
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BASE BALL 


Supplies direct to aaa 
and Players 


Lowest Wholesale Prices 
Balls, Bats, Gloves, Masks 
a 
UNIFORMS. 
We make a specialty of fitting 


r organized clubs. 
Base Ball, Tennis, Golf, roer—ty etc. 
Goods Store in_ the Cen’ 
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Don't Wear 


Slip ! 
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You Can Get it 
By the famous — 
Money System oF Teachin 

e y Mail. LEAKN AT HOME. Iilus- 
Makin a ee. Cartooning, Law, Pharmacy, 
4 Medicine, Nursing, Book k-keeping, Bank- 
Education ing, Shorthand, Penmanship, Letter 
fom Wreting, Mechanton! stat ti Etc. 


hools. 
E. J. Heeb, Pres., 25 N. Penn. St, Indianapolis, U.S.A. 








Foster Rubber Heel 


and _—- — in mon’ ‘sand women’s sizes—are 
id make walk: ing easy. No holes to pick 
Ea ‘dirt. « Our Friction Plug Crutch Tip prevents 
ping and outwears three of any other kind. If 
your shoeman or “pong don’t row what you want 











Longer! 





















Money in the bank, frost eggs for breakfast, and chicken 

for ee those LF eep their own pour? ‘ae 
The an a never equ 

3 os there are always a ae 


wire yt School on Poultry Culture encceestully 
- teaches Ppofitable Poultr 

3 For a small fee you can become a thoroughly practical, up-to-date and 
+* successful poultryman upon either a large or small scale. 

+ the finest ever assembled for poultry culture and the course is practical, 
individual and pe: 
be taken up at any time—covers a whole year, and embodies a poultry 
training as thorough as a course in any agricultural college. 
., The Colum for handsome {illustrated beoklet on profitable poultry, It’ oe 
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AT THE LAKE OK 
DOWN THE RIVER. 
The superb 22 Caliber 


HAMILTON 
RIFLE 


will prove to be 
the finest com- 
panion imagi- 
nable. For 


every om 4 
tion of sma 


fi practice 
is unequal- 
It is ab- 


Ask your dealer for a HAMILTON 
receipt of $2.00. Write for Illustrated Circular. 





Ft accurate ; is well made, strong, durable, and weig 
New Model No 19 is as perfect a 22 "caliber rifle as it is possible to make ; and the price is 


and if he cannot supply you, we will send by express, prepaid, upon 
THE HAMILTON RIFLE CO., Box 21, Plymouth, Mich. 





hs only two pounds. Gur 


Only $2.00 
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Watch, either lady’s or gentleman’s size. 


HE publishers of The Youth’s Companion will reward 
every Companion subscriber who perseveres in obtain- 
ing five new subscriptions before July 1, 1903. The 
reward we shall give you is a beautiful Hunting Case 
The Watch will be 


given in addition to the five arti- 

cles you may select as payment for 

the list of five new subscriptions 
. you secure. 

The Watch has a durable gold- 
filled Hunting Case, an American- 
made movement, expansion bal- 
ance, quick train, safety pinion, 
seven jewels, is stem-winding and 
stem-setting, and is worth at retail 
$10.00. Postage and registration 
15 cents extra. 

It will be a matter of practical 
value to The Companion to know 
the personal experiences of each 





while securing these five new subscriptions to The Youth’s Com- 


panion. 


For this reason we shall divide the sum of five thousand 


dollars equally among all our subscribers who are successful in 
securing the five new subscriptions before July 1, 1903, and 


have fulfilled the conditions stated below. 


CONDITION 


On receipt of your first new subscription, 
that you hope to secure FOUR other new subscriptions, we will send 
you, free, a special outfit, which should make it quite easy for you to secure the other four. 


ied by a 





We will 


also send you a blank document containing printed questions for you to answer when Ithe five new 


subscriptions have been secured by you. 
secured the fifth name. 


The blank is to be sent to us filled out when you have 
This blank, containing the answers, will then be filed away, and at the end 


of the season you will share equally with the other successful subscribers in the FIVE THOUSAND 


DOLLARS. 


IN ADDITION to this, we shall give to the TEN SUBSCRIBERS in each group of 


States, as shown by the map on page 674 of The Youth’s Companion, December 25, 1902, whose 
answers indicate the greatest amount of perseverance, an additional sum of TEN DOLLARS each. 


Some of our subscribers who have sent us five new subscriptions have not yet returned 


us the blank filled out as requested. 


If you have lost your blank or have not received 


one, notify us at once ; otherwise you will not share in the offer of Five Thousand Dollars. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, 


“Soe 6S 0G 0S 6G 0G08 020208 6O0008 90302032082 


MASS. 
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Offer Closes July Ist 
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RTIFICIAL DESERTS INDOORS. — Winter 
aridity in furnace-heated houses is a subject 
that has lately been under scientific investiga- 
tion, and Prof. Mark S. W. Jefferson concludes 
that, to preserve a proper humidity indoors in 
the winter-time, about two gallons of water for 
each human inmate should be evaporated in the 
house every day. 


OWER OF ATTENTION.—Experiments have 
shown that concentrated attention upon a 
bright light much reduces the after effects of 
fatigue in the eye. There may even be no after 


image at all, while the same light casually | 


glanced at leaves a strong after image. It is 
believed that the activity of the brain increases 
the restitutive power of the optic nerve. 


A= nidlraie What some persons 
regard as a step toward the opening of a 
new era in road construction- was taken in 
Murray Street, one of the busiest thoroughfares 
in lower New York, last December. It was the 
laying of a double track of broad steel rails 
through the middle of the street, the’ rails being 
so spaced that the wheels of trucks and other 
vehicles can easily run upon them, while the 
horses walk on ordinary paving blocks between 
the rails. The results of two months’ use of the 
new roadway are regarded as satisfactory. The 
power required to draw heavy loads is very 
greatly reduced. In Spain a similar roadway, 
two miles long, has existed 10 years, and the 
average annual cost of maintaining the thorough- 
fare is said to have been reduced from $5,470 to 
only $380. ne 

OW THE ATLANTIC RoBS THE MIssIs- 

sipPI.—A curious result of scientific study 
of the Blue Ridge mountain region in North 
Carolina and Virginia is the showing that the 
Atlantic is slowly gaining some of the waters 
that have heretofore flowed toward the Missis- 
sippi. This arises from the fact that the Blue 
Ridge, instead of being a crest with strong 
slopes on each side, is an escarpment separating 
a mountainous upland on the northwest from a 
lower mountainous land on the southeast; and 
the high-level head waters of the streams that 
flow toward the Mississippi are continually 
losing length by the retreat of the escarpment, 
through the retrogressive erosion of the low-level 
head waters of the Atlantic-seeking streams. 
From a practical point of view, of course, the 
change is very slow. But by such changes 


have been formed. 
; peat CLOCKS AND 
WatcHes.— The use of 
the decimal system instead of 
the duodecimal for dividing 
time has for several years been 
advocated by some scientific 
men in France, and it is now 
reported that a practical step in this direction 
has been taken by some of the Swiss watch- 
makers, who have begun to turn out clocks and 
watches in which the hours are reckoned on the 
basis of 10 instead of 12. 





Ramee AUTOMOBILES.—In both France 
and England the automobile is about to be 
applied on regular railway lines. Early in the | 
coming summer a train composed of ‘‘autono- 
mobile’’ carriages will be put on the road between 


Paris and Dijon, with the intention of covering | 


the distance of 195 miles between those cities at 
the average speed of 62 miles per hour. It is the 
intention to extend the same service from Dijon 
to Marseilles and Nice, and also to employ it 
between Paris and Calais. The autonomobile 
combines the functions of a locomotive and a 
passenger-coach. It is 56 feet long, and 814 feet 
of this space at the front end are occupied by the 
traction apparatus. The motive power is steam, 
which, after actuating the driving-wheels of the 
autonomobile, is reconverted into water. The 
fuel is petroleum. The carriages can be ran 
separately or in train. In England auto-cars 
with dynamos to generate electric power, are 
soon to be employed on portions of the North 
Eastern Railway, to accelerate the traffic. 


EW AID TO WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY.— 

As an outgrowth of his mereury vapor 
lamp, Mr. Cooper Hewitt, of New York, has 
devised a new form of “interrupter” for use in 
Wireless telegraphy, for which remarkable suecess 
\s_predieted by such authorities as Professor 
Pupin. In Mareoni’s apparatus the succession 
of electrie waves is produced by causing a 
powerful current to leap across an air-gap. Mr. 
Hewitt’s new method substitutes for the air-gap 
‘ mercury vacuum globe, through which the 
current is led. Very high resistance is encoun- 
tered at the negative terminal, but when a certain 
potential is reached, the resistance breaks 
sharply, and is then instantly reéstablished. 
Not only can a very great frequency of oscilla- 
tion be thus produced, but the waves possess 
ereat power and persistence, and are specially 
suited for long-distance signaling. 





many of the earth’s features | 
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SPALDING’S 


OFFICIAL 


BASEBALL GUIDE 


For 1903. 


Edited by HENRY CHADWICK, 
“The Father of Baseball.” 


Spalding’s Guide for 1908 will be the best issue 
ever published of this well-known authority on the 
national game. The official playing 
rules as revised and adopted for the 
coming season will be the feature 
of the book, in addition to which 1t 
will contain a history of baseball 
from its earliest days to the present 
time, with names of players and 
accounts of games played in the 50’s, 
60’s and early 70's; a general review 
of the past season’s work in all the 
leagues and associations; valuable 
othe 3 to arg who ous pessine 
vall-players; interesting articles on 

ntl th Fa me and numerous photos of 
all the jeading bait teams of the country. 





A feature of the 1908 Guide is the oficial elassifi- 
cation of all professional ball-players of America 
under one head. 


Price 10 Cents. 


Every boy aS aad Paw jname on a postal 
= for a Key "s Catalogue of 
rts. Siese-t PT aim ated, and tells you 
ore Bd 


A. G. SPALDING € BROS., 


NEw_YorkK City. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ST. LOUIS, Mo. BosToN, 
Mass. BUFFALO, N. Y. BALTIMORE, MD. DENVER, 
COL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. KaNn&As CiTY, MO. 
MONTREAL, CAN. LONDON, ENG. 











ECONOMICAL 


USE 


Walter Baker’s 


Cocoa nd Chocolate 


Because they yield the 
MOST and BEST FOR 
THE MONEY. 









They can be depended 
upon to produce uniform 
results. You don’t have to 
experiment with them to find 


out what they will do. 


A book of Choice Recipes 
| (80 pages), sent free, will 
tell you how to use them to 


TRADE-MaRK. the best advantage. 


WALTER BAKER é€ CO., Ltd. 
ESTABLISHED 1780. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
40 Highest Awards in Europe and America. 





HOUSEKEEPERS- 





We Make a Specialty ot 


Class Pins 
and Badges 


for colleges, schools, societies, 
etc. No miudleman’s profit—the 
goods come straight from !actury to wearer. 

Either of the tee styles shown, in any two colors of 
enamel with any wlree letters or any two figures desired. 
In Silver Plate @1.00 per dozen. A Sample 10cts. 
In Sterling Silver @2.50 per dozen. A Sample 25cts 

Write for illustrated catalogue “ 
showing hundreds of designe free. 

All work guaranteed, special 
desicns and estimates gladly 
furnished. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
75 Chamber of Commerce, 


| GIVEN 


For 30 days to the readers of 
The Youth’s Companion. 


A Very Handsome 


PARLOR LAMP, 


or China Tea Set, or Toilet Set, or Clock, 
or Watch, and many other articles too nu- 
merous to mention, with an order of 20 Ibs. 
of our New Crop, 60c. Tea, any kind, or 20 
Ibs. Baking Powder, 45c. a Ib., or an as- 
sorted order of Teas and Baking Powder. 

Must mention Youth’s Companion to obtain premium. 


The Great American Tea Co., 
P. 0. Box 31 & 33 Vesey Street, New York. 


Ten Days’ FREE TRIAL 


allowed on nate Ts binding. bought of us 
8 bin 
0, D.° on n approval to | | 
cent deposit. 































BORATED 


JENNEN TALCUM 
eee 





A Positive Relief for 
FRIC KLY HEAT, 
ie ae ss and 







“A little higher in price, per- 
haps, than wor, ehless substitutes, 
but a reason for Removesall 
odor of resrntlen. Delightful 
after saving. Sold eve ryw here, or mailed on re- 
ceipt of ec. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample 
Sree. GERHARD MENNEN CO, NEWARK, N. J 
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PRINTS ae wee. PEN AND PENCIL. vost 


STAMPS OF ALL KINDS. RUBBER TYPE ETC. 
PERKINS RUBBER STAMPCO, 1. NEW HAVEN.CONN, 





The Ball 
Does it All 


The Ball Check, 


a simple device, 11% 
inches long, replaces the 
long mixing tube on any style of mantle 
burner. A slight twist to the right or left 
spreads and reduces the gas supply and 
lights up the mantle to highest efficiency. 


Ball Check and Bunsen tube to fit 
your old burner and mantle, 25c. 3; Ball 
Check burner complete with mantle, 
75c. All good dealers or of us, postage 
prepaid. 


Booklet free. 


BALL CHECK LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. M, 18 Park Place, New York. 





FOOD CHOPPER 
The Light of the Kitchen. 


Shows the Way to 
Save Labor, Time, 
Food and Money. 


At Best Hardware Stores. 


See that “ Universal” 

is on the machine you 

purchase. There are 

inferior imitations. Cook 

Book, containing de- 
scription. sent free 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARE, 
New Bri Conn. 











It clears the brain, relieves 
headache, and develops a healthy 
action of the liver and bowels, 
Guaranteed to contain no narcotic 
or poisonous drugs. It has been 
used by American physicians 
for over 58 years. 

50c. and $1.00 
At Druggists or by mail from 


The Tarrant Co., Chemists, New York 


Bus. Est. 1834. 
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- 
A high-grade outtit for all 
kinds of tishing, consistin 
| of afine hexagonal 3-join 
— full nickel ae opis 


doz. assorted heeka, 
and 4 doz. sinkers. © 800 OF 
tion, balance, 82.00 an ne 6 ¢ 

factory and equal to fishing outfits seal town dealers sell at 85.00 u 


otherwise we will refund your 50c. 
which quotes exact factory prices on peng tee 
nets,seines, tents and sportsmen’s 





sno assorted flies, 1 soft rubber trog, 1 spring heck. 1 trofiing an 1 six-foot gut leader | 
DEPOSIT and we will send the outfit by express ( D., 
0 be paid express agent os outfit is examined pot foun¢ 


Order today or write for out 


with extra tip, 
- 6 strips toeach 
joint and silk 
wound tie 
guides, length 
8 to feet, | 
weight 8 to | 
94 ounces; 1 | 
finely nic keled | 
double multt- 
plying reel, 
5 yards finest 
silk lime, % 


mo gare to examina 
perfectly satis- 





50-806 WEST eg ei 
STREET. CHICAGO, ILL. 








will happen! That’s why your watch 
works should be protected by a strong case. 
Gold alone is soft and bends easily. It’s 
used for show only. 
STIFFENED GOLD WATCH CASE 


resists jar and jolt. Keeps out the dust. 
Reduces the expense of repair. Adds 
many years to the life of your watch. 
Every JAS. BOSS CASE is guaranteed 
for 25 years by a Keystone Trade-mark 
stamped inside. You must 
look for this trade-mark. 


WATCH CASE COMPANY, 





Accidents 


The JAS. BOSS 


Consult the jeweler. 
Write us for Kk let. 


THE KEYSTONE 
Philadelphia. 





one EE 


fi REE trial 


Direct From 
Home—Saving One- it 
Cash or Easy Payments. FROM $155. 
An offer from maker to buyer, which is unequaled 
generosity of terms, and which puts a fine invire- 
ment within the reach of every purse. 
= Advance no Money. We Prepay the Freight. 
no Risk. We Guarantee Satisfaet 


Miniature Pianos and Organs Free 


to every intending purchaser 
They are sccurate resents 
tions of our models of the latest 
styles in Cornish Pianos and Or 
gans. These miniatures consti- 
tute the most costly advertise 
ments ever issued and enable 
anyone to selectan instrument 
Do matter at what distance they 


me 

) handsomely illustrated wi 

J presentation plate im colors 
ani full depleting and de 
scribing ko ke Models 
of Cornish ay Pianos 
and Organs. Send us your ad- 
dress to-day and we will mail 
catalog and miniatures 
if you mention this paper. 


FROM $25. Established 50 Years. 


CORNISH CO., non: 
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cYO H’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
= ays ver for all the family. Its sub- 


ee 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 

h eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the su scription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


xi PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Colum bus A venue. Boston, Mass. 








THE CURE OF BLOOD- POISONING. 


HEN the discovery was first made 
that many, if not most, of the acute 
diseases that afflict mankind are 
due to the presence of bacteria of 
various kinds in the blood or the 
tissues of the body, it was believed 
that the great problem of medical 
science, that is to say, the cure 
of disease, was on the point of 
solution. If disease is caused by 
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four different systems of signals, whereas over our 
enormous coast-line he becomes acquainted with 
but one. In unity there are other advantages 
besides strength. 

® 


A RAILWAY IN EGYPT. 


train that will conveniently stop whenever 

freight or passengers appear by the side of 
the railway-line is described by Laurence Oli- 
phant, in an account of his travels in Egypt, as 
one of the attractions of “The Land of Khemi.” 
There is something very unromantic in the idea of 
going by railway to an oasis in the desert, but the 
train was sufficiently original to be interesting. 


The train at starting consisted only of the 
engine and wagon, which might have been a 
baggage-van with four windows cut in it, and 
a divan placed all round; but before we had fone 
very far we came upon a couple of trucks filled 
with cane standing on the line in the middle of a 
cane-field. 

These were attached to the front of the engine, 
which moved slowly along till we came to another 
batch. These were almost empty; but the cane 
was piled on each side of the line, and Arabs 
rapidi loaded them, while we took advantage of 
the delay to water the engine. 

This task was performed in the most primitive 
fashion by two water-carriers, who, having placed 
a notched section of a date-tree between the engine 
and the ground, to serve as a ladder, laboriously 
filled the goatskins, which are —, on their 
backs, at a ditch by the side of the track, climbed 
up the tree-ladder on to the engine, and — 
their goatskins into the boiler. By the time it was 
full the trucks were loaded, and we went on again, 
pushing about a dozen of them before us. 

This —_ was performed several times. 
until at last there were at least thirty loade 
trucks ahead of the engine. As may be imagined, 
we did not attain a high rate of speed. 


® © 


UNRECOGNIZED RANK. 
ge distinguished officers like to have their 
rank recognized. A lieutenant-colonel, whose 
experience is related by the Baltimore Sun, gives 





microbes, it was argued, it is necessary only to 
kill the microbes and the disease will disappear. 

Nothing could sound more simple, but when it 
came to reducing this theory to practice it was 
made plain that the human body is not a test-tube ; 
that most substances which are destructive of the 
germs of disease outside of the body are also 
injurious or even fatal to man if introduced into 
the body in sufficient quantity to kill the microbes. 
Thus the problem, although somewhat modified, 
was still far from a definite solution. 

The search has not been abandoned, however, 
and every little while discoveries are made which 
excite fresh hope of final victory. An event of 
recent occurrence has done much to inspire the 
fighters of disease with renewed confidence. A 
woman in one of the hospitals of New York was 


at the point of death from a form of blood-poison- | 


ing. Examination of her blood showed it to be 
swarming with the species of bacteria which is 
characteristic of that disease. Her ‘physician, 
having tried all the usual methods of treatment 


without success, at last resorted to an injection of | 


formalin—a powerful antiseptic—directly into the 
veins. 

Almost immediately the fever subsided, con- 
sciousness returned, and the vital forces rallied. 
The woman was snatched from the very grasp of 
death, and is alive to-day. 

This is only one case, and is a slender foundation 
upon which to build high hopes; for cases of 
seeming resurrection no less miraculous than this 
have been seen many times when no treatment 
was employed. And even if further experience 
proves that a cure for this particular form of 
blood-poisoning has been found, we shall still be 
far from a panacea for bacterial diseases. Never- 
theless, the demonstration that a germicide can 
be given in sufficient quantity to destroy virulent 
bacteria in the body without injury to the patient 
would mark a great forward step in the progress 
of medical science. 

* & 


WEATHER HISTORY IN THE MAKING. 


n a little alcove in the “marble room,” where the 
Senators receive their callers, is a collection of 
apparatus which interests foreign visitors perhaps 
more than anything else they see in the national 
Capitol. This is an exhibit of the Weather Bureau. 
The reason of its interest for the foreign visitor is 
that no other country maintains a weather bureau 
which occupies so close a relation to the people, 
or does so much for them; and here is displayed 
all the machinery of prognostication. The visitor 
can see the whole process. 

One of its accomplished experts is in attendance. 
He first shows visitors a great glass map on which 
are indicated, by means of chalk of several colors, 
the weather conditions that morning at every 
important town in the United States. 

The changes made on this map from day to day 
furnish a kaleidoscopic view of what is taking 
place in this great zone of the North American 
continent. Senators are able to know all the time 
as much about the weather in their home towns as 
if they were actually there. In not a few instances 
important practical uses have been made of this 
information. 

The steady clicking of several delicate little 
instruments by the attendant’s side calls attention 
to weather history in the making, and emphasizes 
the fact that it has no closing chapter. These 
devices are all automatic, and are operated by 
electricity. 


The recording thermometer traces a continuous | 


line, showing the changes in the outside tempera- 
ture; a triple register indicates the direction of 
the wind and its velocity, and also records, with 
the precision of a bookkeeper, the periods of | 
sunshine. A rain-gage measures the amount of | 
rain or snow as it falls. The barograph keeps 
track of the changing pressure of the atmosphere, 
and so foretells the approach of storm. 
Foreigners begin to realize, as they study this | 
exhibit, that our great extent of territory has | 
permitted the development of plans which would 
be impossible in the small states of continental | 
Europe, except by an unusually harmonious con- | 
cert of the powers. The shipmaster sailing from | 
Norway to Spain frequently encounters three or | 


“H 


several amusing incidents of what he terms 
| “persistent efforts to reduce me to the ranks.” 


We were attending the dedication of a monu- 
ment, and all the officers had been piled on a 
band-wagon, he writes. I was seated by the side 
of the driver, as the horses toiled along a — 
road. A woman who was passing spied my gol 
lace and shouted, “Say, Mr. Drum-Major, why 
don't you give us a tune instead of sitting there 
like a stuffed rooster?” 

Some months later we attended the funeral of a 
man who had served as a volunteer. I was with 
the other officers, but not in uniform. I had on 
the long coat and high silk hat of the civilian. We 
had been in the darkened room but a short time 
when a relative of the dead man walked up to me 
and said, “Mr. Chaplain, whenever you are ready 
we will begin the services.” 

But that was not the last of it. It remained fora 
gallant private to complete the thing. We were 
paving a visit to another regiment. Again we 
toiled along in the band-wagon. This private 
asked for a lift. We had gone but a short distance 
before he began to call me “‘sergeant,” and said I 
was a good fellow. 

As I was decorated with the full regalia of a 
lieutenant -colonel, I Cheap that was pretty 
rough; but if the men will not insist that I go 
ae pore, 1 believe 1 shall be able to content 
myself. 





* © 


IN PERFECT ACCORD. 


Get years ago there came to an American city 
a delightful German, Herr von Blitz, who 
intended to support himself by giving lessons in 
his native tongue. When he had been here several 
months, and had secured a moderate number of 
pupils, he went one day to the mother of one of 
them, and to her great surprise, asked for her 
daughter’s hand in marriage. 

“But, ny dear sir,” said she, “my daughter has 
no fortune.” 

The suitor smiled upon her in an expansive 
generosity. 

“Me, too!” said he, mayne A 

“And although we are not rich, we have thus 
far been able to give her every comfort. She is, 
indeed, used to luxury.” 

“Me, too!”’ was the smiling rejoinder. 

“But, Herr von Blitz, she will never be able to 
manage affairs.” — 

“Me, too!’”’ rejoiced the lover. 

“And I feel obliged to tell you that my daughter 
has a very high temper.” 

“Me, too! Me, too!” 

That was enough. The mother retired from the 
contest, and the professor won his suit. 


® 


AN EXPERIENCED INVALID. 


—— a doctor has to deal not only with 

physical ailments, but with a mental attitude 
which complicates the case. A man who was 
constantly changing physicians at last called in a 
young doctor who was just beginning his practice. 


“I lose my breath when I climb a hill or a stee 
flight of stairs,’ said the patient. “If I hurry 
often get a sharp pain in my side. Those are 
the symptoms of a serious heart trouble.” 

“Not necessarily, sir,” began the physician, but 
he was interrupted. 

“I beg your pardon!” said the patient, irritably. 
“It isn’t for a young physician like you to disagree 
with an old and experienced invalid like me, sir!’’ 





THE RAILWAY SANDWICH. 


ere’s a remarkable article about pigeons and 
their flight,” said a man to his companion 
| on a railroad train. 


“Is there?” apathetically responded the other 
| man, who looked dyspeptic and lonesome. 
| “Yes, sir,’ said the enthusiastic reader. 
says that pi 
their 
hu 


bh 


“It 
—— have been found with grain in 
stomachs that must have been eaten six 
indred miles away! Think of that!” 

|. “I don’t want to think of it,” said the commercial 
traveller, morosely. ‘I’ve had the same experi- 


ence with a.railroad sandwich too many times!” 


* & 


BUOYS WILL BE BUOYS. 


Boston lawyer had been having trouble with 
the small boy who came every week from 
the tailor’s to take his trousers to be pressed, 
One day his clothes came home much soiled and 
as wet as if they had been dropped in a puddle. 
“Next time send a 


The lawyer wrote his tailor : 
life-boat. “The breeches boy isn’t safe.” 
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“ Brown’s Camphorated Sap Den- | 
tifrice’’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. { Ade. 
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cured to stay cured. Health restored. 
Book 87 free.’ DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥ 


0 Your Children would 
o = 
Enjoy this. 
No end of wholesome 
leasure in a little trap 
‘or the children. We build 
the correct vehicles in 
this class, pony carts, 
governess cars, etc. Unusually clever in conception, beautifully 
comfortable, possess the style and distinction of the English traps. 
Write for booklet showing & vast variety of special light horse vehicles. Faex, 
WALBORN & RIKER, Dept. D, ST. PARIS, OHIO. 

















A Life Income Contract | 


Issued by 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YOR, "> 





Richard A. McCurdy, President, 


Guarantees a fixed income for life, 
which income is protected by over three 
hundred and eighty-two millions of 
dollars accumulated in a successful 
business experience of sixty years. For 
particulars address, 
Home Income Department, 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK New York, N. Y. 

* Oldest in America. Strongest in the World. - 
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FLORAL BUTTERFLY PLANT 


No plant possesses so many good points as do these 
two glorious new Commelinas. Of graceful trailing 
habit, superb for carpet bedding or for hanging pots. 
In pots they bloom every day in the year. In the garden 
from May until frost, showing daily scores of large 
winged butterfly-like blossoms. Color (No. 1) the most 
beautiful blue to be found in any flower. A shade so 
exquisitely lovely as to baffle description. Thrives in 
sun or shade, wet or dry, rich or poor soil; as easily 
raised as a weed from seed or cuttings, grows rapidly, 
flowers at once, and propagates so easily that plants 
are very cheap. Blooms in 50 days from seed. 

No. 1 — Exquisite Blue, like tropical Butterflies. 

No. 2— Rosy Pink, in other respects like No. 1. 
Strong plants for blooming at once, by mail guaran- 
teed to grow, 20c each; the 2 for 3o0c, § for 60c. 

Seed of both colors mixed, 25 cts. per packet. 
FREE OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 

Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New 
Fruits, Profusely Iliustrated, Large Colored Plates — 136 
pages. Do not miss our great Novelties, Emperor Asparagus 
seep in 11 months from seed), Early Lima, Perpetual Khu- 
rb, Pineapple Onion, Ciimbin; ‘urrant and arene, 
Everblooming Wistaria, Tree, and Double Lilacs, etc. We 
have the finest Asters, Pansies, Peas. Stocks, Verbenas, Gera- 
niums, Azaleas, Roses, ms, Ferns, Begonias, Gloxinias, 
Violets, Phloxes, Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, 
diums, Shrubs, Vines, New Fruits, and all Vegetables. 





We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Summer 
Suits an 


if 


d Skirts. 


“HE suits and skirts 
shown in our new 
Spring and Summer 

Catalogue are decidedly 
pretty and distinctly new 
—free from the “ready- 
made” look and unlike 
the garments sold by hun- 
dreds of other firms. 
garments are made to 
order from the design 
and material you select. 

This is what you will 

find in our Catalogue: 

New Suits, well-tailored, 
showing many variations 
of the prevailing fash- 
ions, from Paris models, 
$8 to $35. 

Etamine Costumes in styles 
to vail during the 



















dress occasions, $12 to 
$35. 


New Skirts, well-fash- 
. in Spring 
Summer weight ma- 


Rainy-Day and Walking Suits and Skirts, Jaunty 
Jackets, Travelling Dresses, Etc. 
M tt here you live, we é. 88s cha 5 
Write to-day for Catalogue dnd Samples of the 
materials from which we make our garments 
you will get them % by return mail. A postal 
will bring them. If the garment you order does 
not fit and please you, send it back promptly and 
we will refund your money. Our aim is your 
satisfaction. 
NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


ip DOUSEAS 


UNION MADE 


Sewed Process) shoes than any other 
manufacturer in the world. 


$25,000 REWARD 
will be paid to any one who 
can disprove this statement. 

Because W. L. Douglas is 
the largest manufacturer he 














can buy cheaper and pro- 
duce his shoes at a lower 
cost than other concerns, 


which enables him to sell 
shoes for $3.50 and $3.00 
equal in every way to those 
sold elsewhere for $4 and $5. 
The Dougias secret process 
of tanning bottom soles pro- 
duces absolutely pure leath- 
er; more flexible, and will wear longer than 
oy. other tannage in the world. 
he sales have more than doubled the past four 
years, which proves its superiority. hy not 
give W. L. Douglas shoes a trial and save money ? 
Notice Increase f 1899 Sales: $2-203,893-31 





in Business: 1902 Sales: ,024,340.00 
A gain of $2,820,456.79 in Four Years. 
W. L. DOUCLAS $4.00 CILT EDCE LINE, 
Worth $6.00 Compared with Other Makes. 
The best imported and American leathers, Heyl’s 
Patent Calf, Enamel, Box Calf, Calf, Vici Kid, Corona 
Colt, and National Kangaroo. Fast Color Eyelets. 
+ « The genuine have W. L. DOUGLAS 
Caution: name and price st ped on be 
Shoes by mail, 25c. extra. Ilus. Catalogue free. 








JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS. 
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: | death. A young warrior, provided with a quan- | 
==" tity of rawhide thongs, repaired to one of the | 





An Old New England Town. 

66 wanuc was a place where winter stood for 

something,” wrote Harriet Beecher Stowe 
in “‘Poganue People,” one of her last books. 
“The hill, like all hills in our dear New England, 
though beautiful for situation in summer, was a 
howling desolation for about six months of the 
year, sealed down under snow and drifted over 
by winds that pierced like knives.” Poganuc | 
was Litchfield, Connecticut, where Mrs. Stowe’s | 
father, Dr. Lyman Beecher, lived for sixteen 
years; and writing in the Criterion about | 
1ocal celebrities, Gen. James Grant Wilson quotes 
other passages which seem to show that Mrs. | 
Stowe’s winter picture was not overdrawn. For | 
instance : 

“Rey. John Pierpont, the poet and preacher, 
was a native of Litchfield. In the winter of | 
1864-5 I frequently met the vigorous old man of | 
fourscore, and one evening, in response to my | 
request, he gave me as an autograph the following | 
original lines relating to his beloved birthplace : 
“So do thy children, Litchfield, owe to thee, | 

And thy hard treatment, what they’ve come to be,— 

\ vigorous race from a stern nursery. 

For when thy skies have smiled and wept and scowled, 
And thy winds cut and sighed and swept and howled, 
snd they have borne the various buffeting 

They’ve had to bear,—they can stand anything.” 

But Henry Ward Beecher had a_ pleasant 
recollection of the winter nights, at least, “‘with 
their homely fare of apples and nuts, and no 
stronger drink than cider; and a merry crowd of 
boys and girls, with here and there the spectacled 
old folks, all before a roaring hickory fire in an 
old-fashioned fireplace, big as the western hori- 
zon with the sun going down in it, and with a 
roguish stick of chestnut wood, which opens 
such a fusillade of snaps and cracks as sets the | 
girls to screaming, and throws out such mis- | 
chievous coals upon the calico dresses as obliges 
every humane boy to run to the relief of his | 
sweetheart !”’ 

Litchfield overflows to this day with stories of | 
Doctor Beecher and his famous family. It is 
told that once, when visiting a parishioner, the 
minister expressed admiration for a fine calf, and 
was informed that he could take it home provided 
he could catch the lively creature. 

Of course the vigorous doctor captured it, and 
tied it securely in the barn. He told the incident 
at supper; Henry listened eagerly. Slipping 
from the table, he ran to the barn, opened the 
door, and, desirous to see if the animal was really 
as lively as described, untied the rope, when, 
like a flash, the calf disappeared! 

Half a century later Beecher related the 
incident at an evening meeting in Brooklyn in 
illustration of some point he desired to make, 
when, as he closed, a person arose and said, 
“Yes, Henry Ward, and that is what you have 
been doing ever since—letting loose that which 
your father thought he had made fast!” 

Many stories cluster also about the fine old 
colonial house of Chief Justice Tapping Reeve, 
who founded the first law school in this country. 
The mistress of the mansion was Aaron Burr’s 
sister, and Burr was a frequent visitor there. 
John ©. Calhoun was, perhaps, Reeve’s most 
famous pupil, but the graduates of the Litchfield 
school included also four other Cabinet min- | 
isters, two justices of the Supreme Court, 
half a hundred judges of other courts, as 
many members of Congress, and ten governors 
of states. 

The Wolcott mansion, built by Oliver Wolcott, 
a signer of the Declaration, is likewise a place of 
memories. When the gilded leaden statue of 
George IL1., in Bowling Green, New York, was 
pulled down by the Sons of Liberty, it was sent 
to Litchfield. 

Frederick Wolcott, the signer’s son, who 
was eight years of age at the time, remem- 
bered when the statue arrived in several 
pieces, which were taken to a grove in the rear 
of his father’s house, where they were chopped 
up with the ax, and the girls had a frolic in 
running them into bullets and making these into 
cartridges. 

Ebenezer Hazard, who wrote about this time 
to General Gates, was correct in his conjecture 
that the British “would have melted majesty 
fired at them.” A-memorandum made at the 
time by Oliver Wolcott states that more than 
forty-two thousand cartridges were manufac- 
tured, occupying the maidens and others for 
several days. 
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THE BIG “SKEETER.” 

A new collection of Indian legends which Mr. 

William W. Canfield has made over from 
the original stories as they came from the lips of 
the Lroquois chief, “The Cornplanter,” contains 
ie story that reminds us of the fabulous monster 
of the comie paper, the “Jersey skeeter.” Thus 
runs the tale: 

An immense bird preyed upon the red men 
all parts of the land. Often it carried away 
children playing beside the wigwams. Whole 
lields of corn had been destroyed in a single 
light, and the Indians hardly dared stir from 
the shelter of their wigwams. A strong party 
of Cayugas and Onondagas determined upon its 
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open places where the dreaded monster would 
discover him and descend upon him. Then he 
was to bind the bird’s feet with the thongs, and 
his companions, rushing frém their place of con- 
cealment, would try to slay the enemy. 

Three days he sat, chanting his death-song. 
On the morning of the fourth day the sky was 
darkened, and the watchers saw the great bird 
slowly circling above the head of the brave 
young Cayuga. He ceased his song, and stand- 
ing upright, shouted defiance. 

With a scream that turned the hearts of the 
waiting Indians cold with terror, the bird 
dropped on its victim. A short and terrible 
struggle took place, and then the concealed 
warriors rushed forth to finish the work of their 
brave young companion, who had succeeded in 
throwing one of the thongs over the great 
mosquito’s neck. Arrows poured upon the 
struggling mass like a storm of hail. After a 
long fight the bird was killed, and the young 
Cayuga smiled in triumph as his last glance 
rested on the dead body of the monster. 

Its body was larger than that of the largest 
bear they had ever seen, and the breadth of its 
outstretched wings was as great as the height of 
three men. Its talons were as long as arrows, 
and its monstrous beak was lined with sharp 
teeth. 

There was much rejoicing over the great 


| mosquito’s death, and for several days the 


Indians feasted and danced in honor of the 


| bravery of those who had rid the country of such 


a terrible scourge. Soon, however, swarms of the 
little poisonous flies that have been the pests of 
all nations since that time infested the woods, 
and the Indians discovered that they came from 


| the body of the dead bird. Too late they realized 


that the body of the great mosquito should have 
been burned when it was first slain, for fire is 
ever the destroyer of evil spirits. 


PLEASURES OF TRAVEL. 


Oo of the charms of travel, says a well-known 
writer, is to encounter people or scenes 
which remind us of home. A Cape Cod man 
who left his native port many years ago, and had 
spent the greater part of his time in England, 
recently went to Kingston, Jamaica. 


One day, while waiting for a train to Port 
Antonio, he noticed a tall young man, evidently 
a stranger. “He was white and I was white, 
and that was enough,” said the Cape Cod man, 
in telling the story. 

“TI spoke to him, and asked if he was as far 
from home as I was, mentioning London as 
my home. He responded that his home was 
San Francisco, and we were soon exchanging 
confidences. He said his people moved to 
California four years before from Massachusetts. 
I asked him what place in Massachusetts, and 
he said Wellfleet ; said he was born in Wellfleet. 
Lasked him in what part of the town his folks 
had lived, and he said the southern part, and I 
could see he was smiling at my curiosity. ‘Was 
your _ anywhere near the old Crowell place ?” 
said I. 

“He looked at me in astonishment. 

“*Why, yes,’ said he, ‘the very next farm.’ 

“‘Well,’ said I, ‘then your name is Jones. 
Mine is Crowell, and I own the old place, and 
some of my folks live in it.’ 

“You can imagine whether we felt acquainted 
or not after that. His father and I had been 
boys together. Well, sir, meeting young Jones 
was the most pleasant part of my trip to 
Jamaica. You can’t tell what good fortune may 
befall you when you start on a journey.” 


FORGOT TO BE FRIGHTENED. 


f a denizen of the woods can forget its natural 

shyness under such unnatural conditions as 
are described in this incident, from “How To 
Attract Birds,” it would surely be an easy 
matter to entice the birds into one’s garden by 
planting berries on which they could feed, and 
by keeping cats at a distance. 

Last autumn, when a New York family was 


seated round the breakfast-table, a young wood- | 


thrush flew into the dining-room through an 
open window. It was a straggler from a flock 
on its way south. Weary, hungry, and faint 
with travel, it alighted on the frame of a picture, 
which, by a strange and beautiful coincidence, 
was one of Audubon’s old prints. Some branches 
of bright alder berries, happily, stood in a vase 
on the mantel below. Fear was instantly for- 
gotten in the joy of feasting. After a hearty 
meal of the familiar fruit and deep drafts of 
water from a cup placed near the berries, the 
thrush departed as it came, but refreshed for its 
travels. 
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PERFECT IN GRAMMAR. 


little girl of fourteen, who is “pursuing’’ 

fourteen studies, writes toa friend that her 
average standing in them is ninety-nine and five- 
fourteenths. In grammar she has attained per- 
fection ; she is marked one hundred. 

But this is an extract from her letter, quoted 
by the New York Tribune: “There has been 
two boats ashore. Papa took sister and I with 
him, so we could see the boats.” 
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TEMPERAMENTAL FAILING. 
A new excuse for chronic domestic hostilities 
was offered by an Irishwoman, arrested for 
striking her husband with a poker : 


‘Sure, yer honor, ’tis me and me Tim that 
can’t help a little friendly tiff wanst in a whoile. 





| When in search of health 
| Come Here and rest for mind and body 
Your physician will agree. Through Pullman Car Ser- 
vice from Boston for Steuben Sanitarium. Booklet free. 


MAP OF THE WORLD 
Issued by the Chicago & Northwestern Ry. 


A beautiful Map, valuable for reference, printed | STEU BEN SANITARIUM, Hornelisville, N.Y. 


Kitchen Utensils| INO POISON 


MAVING THIS 








on heavy paper, 42 x 64 inches, mounted on rollers, 
edges bound in cloth, showing our new island 
possessions, the Trans-Siberian Railway, the 
new Pacific Ocean cables, railway lines and other 
new features in the far East, correct to date. 
Sent on receipt of 50 cents by W. B. Kniskern, 
Pass. Traffic Manager, 22 5th Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


DENTACURA | 


Has Ever Been Found in the 
Enamel of 


Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware 
The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 





New Booklet Free 
Agate Nickel -Steel Ware issold 
by the leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 
Lalance & Grosjean Mfg. Co. 

New York, Boston, Chicago. 


PROVES IT. 
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CLEANS THE TEETH 
perfectly; neutralizes 
acid secretions, and by 
its germicidal action pre- 
serves the teeth. In col- 
lapsible tubes. 25 cents 
at all druggists; com- 
mended by 3000 dentists. 
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Send for a Booklet 


Of the New Companion 
Sewing Machine. 
needs no soaking 
but cooks instani\y; pwv 
up in cartons \ \s {xee 
from dirt and disaqee - 
able flavors of common 


tapioca. 
sk grocers for SLADE’S. § 


.& L. SLADE Co., 


This Machine is sold to readers 
of The Companion at a very low 
price. Our little Booklet will tell 
you how this is done. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


Boston, Mass. 
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My Lady’s Toilet Table 


is not completely equipped nowadays without CO- 
LONIAL SPIRITS. The luxury of the finest tollet 
waters at a nominal price may be enjoyed by its 
users, as it mingles perfectly with perfumery ex- 
tracts, essences and oils. Moreover, when used just 
as it is, without the addition of any perfumery, 


Colonial Spirits 


is a delightful adjunct to the toilet, being cool and 
refreshing to the skin and evaporating without 
leaving any unpleasant after effects. 


COLONIAL SPIRITS is put up in sealed packages only, and if your dealer should 
not happen to keep it in stock, drop us a line and we will see that you are supplied. 
We will also include one of our pretty souvenirs if you will give us name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, LIMITED, > - ° DETROIT. 


TRIAL LESSON IN per" 


Physical Culture 


Physical culture, as taught by us, means, first of all, the development of 

| Splendid Vitality, Superb Energies, Strong Internal 
rgans, Stomach, Heart, Lungs, Etc. 

All this indicates masterful manly power and womanly beauty, and can 
be acquired by the proper culture of Jyeical forces. Every human 
being can be vastly benefited by building strength in the internal 
vital organs. Strong arms are always useful, but every one is 
daily, even hourly, in need of strength of the digestive, 
respiratory and other vital centers. By our method you are 
tuught how to strengthen the great vital organs. You can 
then keep free from disease, and cure it if already ailing. 
The weakest invalid, the aged, the middle-aged, the young, 
and even the strongest athlete can be benefited by increased 
internal vigor. 


The Physical Culture Magazine 


for 1908 is presenting a year’s course in body-building 
that can be practised at home without apparatus or 
expense. This course represents the life-work of 
Be ‘narr Macfadden, Editor of PHYSICAL CULTURE 
and other magazines, and author of numerous books. The 
lessons are simple, yet the most elaborate ever published. 
The preparation of the matter and the illustra- 
tions of this course have cost 


Nearly $2,000. 


It will contain over a hundred ppotearaptic illustrations 
posed by the Author, showing in detail in the plainest 
manner possible how every internal and external part of 
the body can be strengthened and developed. One trial 
lesson of this course and 128-page PHYSICAL CULTURE 
pAGastne, Elles with wequeny illustrations, will cost you 
yut 10 cents, stamps or coin. PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGA- . naedeas d om baal 
ZINE for the year will contain nearly 1,200 pages of ly Magazines and one Weeky 
reading-matter and about 1,000 illustrations. Agents Wanted. Liberal Terms. 

If you send $1.00 it will pay for a year’s subscription to PHYSICAL CULTURE, containing the entire course. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Money refunded without question if vot satisfied after receiving first lesson 
Ketter send the dollar, but if you want a trial lesson first, send 10 cents at once. If you send one dollar state 
if you desire the course from the beginning. 


‘PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Dept. R, 1123 Broadway, New York City. 































Showing the Physical Condition of Ber narr 


Macladden, the Editor-in-Chief of four Month- 
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ff ie COFFEE FLAVOR 


WITHOUT 


7.) Wheat Goffee 
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’Tis just combatibility of timper.’’ 
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Child’s Silver Set 


GIVEN AWAY 


Child’s Knife, Fork and Spoon. Electro-silver 
plate on white metal. Retails at 75 cents. Given 
away for 15 Coupons or 2 Coupons and 50 cents. 


CLUB 
COFFEE. 


Our own blend of high-grade private-grown coffee 
of many choice varieties. Such coffee as you would 
be given to drink at the best hotels or at a ‘‘swell’’ 
club. Yet its price is low enough to be within the 
reach of every family that reads this paper. 


Ask your grocer fort. A Coupon in every 
Can; save it. Send for list of 100 premiums. 


CHAS. G. LINCOLN & COMPANY, 
Successors to Lincoln, Seyms & Company, Hartford, Conn. 
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Makes the stove an ornament. Used in millions 


of homes. Made perfect by 40 years’ experience. 
IN PASTE FORM-SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH. 
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SOLD IN 
SPRINKLING TOP 
BOTTLES. 











gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 
laces and goods that are i 
worn and faded, | 


Be sure that you get SAW YER’S. 























There’s a treat in store for you if you have not tried 


“ Toasted Butters” 


for crackers and milk. You wouldn’t think 
there could be such a difference—it’s because 
**Toasted Butters’’ are different. Try them. 


The Largest Box of Crackers 
in your Grocer’s Store, 25 Cts. 


CARTWRIGHT - BORDEN CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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O people who will buy any- 

thing labeled ‘‘ extracts ’’ 
and care not for quality, we 
have nothing to say. We make 
Baker’s Extracts for people 
who care. They are produced 
by a special process direct from 
the finest fruits. 


ke full-measure bot- 
tles. io paneled sides nor 


false bottoms. Ask for them. 


BAKER EXTRACT CO. 
















Gam Wirt a $10 Order 


Your choice of these valuable Premiums Free with 
our $10 Combination Order for Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet 
Preparations, Flavoring Extracts, Tea and Coffee. 


THE STANDARD SOAP WORKS Order our standard Goods, and 
FACTORY=TO-FAMILY PLAN: YOU GET THE PROFITS 
between our Factory and your Family in a handsome Premium. We will send 
Premium at once with the goods. On all Cash Orders you may select, as a Present, 
an Extra Dollar’s Worth of Goods Free. Your Money Returned if Goods and Premium 
are not satisfactory or as represented. All Goods Guaranteed Strictly Pure. 











This is a Sample $10 Assortment. Changes will be made to suit. 
21 bars Laundry Soap, at.056 . $1.05. i1box Talcum Powder... . § .35. 
pkgs. Washing Powder,at.10. .50. 1 bottle Finest Vanilla Extract,  .30. 

1 pkg. (2 lbs.) Lace S ch 2 ee we Lemon - -25. 
5 bars Floating Soap, at .07 — 2. % * Ginger - 25. 
lbar Scouring Soap...... 10. 31bs. Finest Tea,at.60 . . . . 1.80. 
1 box Complexion Soap .. . .60. Your choice of English 

1 “ Buttermilk Soap... . 2. Breakfast, Formosa 

= © Ge meeee cg 0 0 ct ce al 25. Oolong, Black, or Mixed 

1 “ Glycerine Soap. .... . 25. (green and black). 

Fw edicated Soap .... : SS. if. PemestOemee . . 2 eee 40. 
2 Shaving Sticks,at.10.... . 20. l1box Ball Blueing ....... 10. 
ljarColdCream ...... : mm 2 Beers 6 oo te ae 
1 bottle Tooth Wash. .... - 25. ican Furniture Polish .... 0. 
1 “ Smelling Salts. ... . 35. 1 * Metal Polish... . - & 
Te; = 4 me 6 gt 0 we oe — 

1 box Witch Hazel Salve . . . .25. Total $10.00. 











yourself for your trouble. of Boston, or any of our customers. Address, 


The Standard Soap Works "?* 


Boston, Mas 


Send for Handsome 64-page 
8. 
Premium Show-Rooms 12 and 14 Canal Street. 


If you cannot use it all, get neighbors As to our reliability, inquire of the Mer- 
to join with you—keeping the Premium ai cantile Agencies, Puritan Trust Co. 
Catalogue of nearly 250 Premiums. 








* Take care of the 


minutes’ and you will 
gain hours. 
Take care to get 


Minute Gelatine 


and you will have the 
daintiest, most deli- 
cious dessert you have 
ever tasted. 

So wholesome, too ! 
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ORANGE, MASS. 





WHITMAN GROCERY CO. 











Makes the Most and 


Best. 
Dissolves Instantly. 
No Measuring. 
Quickest to Serve. 





Send 15 Cents and Your 
Grocer’s Name 


for full-sized 2-Quart Package and new 
} “Minute Man” Recipe Book. This 
H also tells about Minute Tapioca and 
} Minute Malted Cereal Coffee. Address 


WHITMAN GROCERY COMPANY, 


Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 


MINUTE GELATINE 





Pound cans 30 cents 
Halt pound cans 15 cents 


Quality, wholesomeness, 
ond price exploin Its 
increesing populority — 
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